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THE BANSHER'S WARNING. 


Many a year, before chloroform was 
thought of, there lived in an old rambling 
house, in Gerrard Street, Soho, a clever 
Irishman called Hertford O'Donnell. 

After Hertford O'Donnell he was entitled 
to write, M.R.C.S., for he had studied hard 
to gain this distinction, and the older sur- 
geons at Guy's (his hospital) considered 
him one of the most rising operators of the 
day. 

Having said chloroform was unknown at 
the time this story opens, it will strike my 
readers that, if Hertford O'Donnell were a 
rising and successful operator in those days, 
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of necessity he combined within himself a 
larger number of striking qualities than are 
by any means necessary to form a successful 
operator in these. 

There was more than mere hand skill, 
more than even thorough knowledge of his 
profession, then needful for the man, who, 
dealing with conscious subjects, essayed to 
rid them of some of the diseases to which 
flesh is heir. There was greater courage 
required in the manipulator of old than is 
altogether essential at present. ‘Then, as 
now, a thorough mastery of his instruments, 
a steady hand, a keen eye, a quick dexterity 
were indispensable to a good operator ; but, 
added to all these things, there formerly 
required a pulse which knew no quickening, 
a mental strength which never faltered, a 
ready power of adaptation in unexpected 
circumstances, fertility of resource in diffi- 
cult cases, and a brave front under all emer- 
gencies. 

If I refrain from adding that a hard as 
well as a courageous heart was an import- 
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ant item in the programme, it is only out 
of deference to general opinion, which, 
amongst other strange delusions, clings 
to the belief that courage and hardness 
are antagonistic qualities. 

Hertford O'Donnell, however, was hard 
as steel. He understood his work, and he 
did it thoroughly ; but he cared no more 
for quivering nerves and shrinking muscles, 
for screams of agony, for faces white with 
pain, and teeth clenched in the extremity of 
anguish, than he did for the stony counten- 
ances of the dead, which so often in the 
dissecting room appalled younger and less 
experienced men. 

He had no sentiment, and he had no 
sympathy. The human body was to him, 
merely an ingenious piece of mechanism, 
which it was at once a pleasure and a profit 
to understand. Precisely as Brunel loved 
the Thames Tunnel, or any other singular 
engineering feat, so O’Donnell loved a 
patient on whom he had operated success- 
fully, more especially if the ailment possessed 
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by the patient were of a rare and difficult 
character. 

And for this reason he was much liked 
by all who came under his hands, since 
patients are apt to mistake a surgeon's 
interest in their cases for interest in them- 
selves ; and it was gratifying to John Dicks, 
plasterer, and Timothy Regan, labourer, to 
be the happy possessors of remarkable 
diseases, which produced a cordial under- 
standing between them and the handsome 
Irishman. 

If he had been hard and cool at the mo- 
ment of hacking them to pieces, that was all 
forgotten or remembered only as a virtue, 
when, after being discharged from hospital 
like soldiers who have served in a severe 
campaign, they met Mr. O'Donnell in the 
street, and were accosted by that rising 
individual just as though he considered 
himself nobody. 

He had a royal memory, this stranger in 
a strange land, both for faces and cases ; 
and like the rest of his countrymen, he 
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never felt it beneath his dignity to talk 
cordially to corduroy and fustian. 

In London, as at Calgillan, he never held 
back his tongue from speaking a cheery or 
a kindly word. His manners were pliable 
enough, if his heart were not; and the 
porters, and the patients, and the nurses, 
and the students at Guy’s were all pleased 
to see Hertford O’ Donnell. 

Rain, hail, sunshine, it was all the same ; 
there was a life and a brightness about the 
man which communicated itself to those 
with whom he came in contact. Let the 
mud in the Borough be a foot deep or the 
London fog as thick as pea-soup, Mr. 
O'Donnell never lost his temper, never 
muttered a surly reply to the gate-keeper’s 
salutation, but spoke out blithely and 
cheerfully to his pupils and his patients, to 
the sick and to the well, to those below and 
to those above him. 

And yet, spite of all these good qualities, 
spite of his handsome face, his fine figure, 
his easy address, and his unquestionable 
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skill as an operator, the dons, who 
acknowledged his talent, shook their 
heads gravely when two or three of them 
in private and solemn conclave, talked 
confidentially of their younger brother. 

If there were many things in his favour, 
there were more in his disfavour. He was 
Irish—not merely by the accident of birth, 
which might have been forgiven, since a 
man cannot be held accountable for such 
caprices of Nature, but by every other 
accident and design which is objection- 
able to the orthodox and respectable and 
representative English mind. 

In speech, appearance, manner, taste, 
modes of expression, habits of life, 
Hertford O’Donnell was Irish. To the 
core of his heart he loved the island which 
he declared he never meant to re-visit ; and 
amongst the English he moved to all in- 
tents and purposes a foreigner, who was 
resolved, so said the great prophets at 
Guy's, to rush to destruction as fast as he 
could, and let no man hinder him. 
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“He means to go the whole length of his 
tether,’ observed one of the ancient wise- 
acres to another; which speech implied a 
conviction that Hertford O'Donnell having 
sold himself to the Evil One, had determined 
to dive the full length of his rope into 
wickedness before being pulled to that shore 
where even wickedness is negative—where 
there are no mad carouses, no wild, sinful 
excitements, nothing but impotent wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

A reckless, graceless, clever, wicked devil 
—going to his natural home as fast as in 
London any one can possibly speed thither ; 
this was the opinion his superiors, held 
of the man who lived all alone with a 
house-keeper and her husband (who acted 
as butler) in his big house near Soho. 

Gerrard Street—made famous by De 
Quincey, was not then an utterly shady and 
forgotten locality; carriage-patients found 
their way to the rismg young surgeon— 
some great personages thought it not beneath 
them to fee an individual whose consulting 
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rooms were situated on what was even then 
considered the wrong side of Regent Street. 
He was making money, and he was spend- 
ing it; he was over head and ears in 
debt—useless, vulgar debt—senselessly con- 
tracted, never bravely faced. He had 
lived at an awful pace ever since he came 
to London, a pace which only a man who 
hopes and expects to die young can ever 
travel. 

Life, what good was it? Death, was he 
a child, or a woman, or a coward, to be 
afraid of that hereafter? God knew all 
about the trifle which had upset his coach, 
better than the dons at Guy’s. 

Hertford O’ Donnell understood the world 
pretty thoroughly, and the ways thereof 
were to him as roads often traversed; there- 
fore, when he said that at the Day of Judg- 
ment he felt certain he should come off as 
well as many of those who censured him, it 
may be assumed, that, although his views of 
post-mortem punishment were vague, un- 
satisfactory and infidel, still his information 
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as to the peccadilloes of his neighbours was 
such as consoled himself. 

And yet, living all alone in the old house 
near Soho Square, grave thoughts would 
intrude into the surgeon’s mind—thoughts 
which were, so to say, italicized by peremp- 
tory letters, and still more peremptory visits 
from people who wanted money. 

Although he had many acquaintances he 
had no single friend, and accordingly these 
thoughts were received and brooded over in 
solitude—in those hours when, after return- 
ing from dinner, or supper, or congenial 
carouse, he sat in his dreary rooms, smoking 
his pipe and considering means and ways, 
chances and certainties. 

In good truth he had started in London 
with some vague idea that as his life in it 
would not be of long continuance, the pace at 
which he elected to travel could be of little 
consequence ; but the years since his first 
entry into the Metropolis were now piled one 
on the top of another, his youth was behind 
him, his chances of longevity, spite of the 
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way he had striven to injure his constitution, 
quite as good as ever. He had come to 
that period in existence, to that narrow strip 
of tableland, whence the ascent of youth 
and the descent of age are equally dis- 
cernible—when, simply because he has lived 
for so many years, it strikes a man as 
possible he may have to live for just as 
many more, with the ability for hard work 
gone, with the boon companions scattered, 
with the capacity for enjoying convivial 
meetings a mere memory, with small means 
perhaps, with no bright hopes, with the 
pomp and the circumstance and the fairy 
carriages, and the glamour which youth 
flings over earthly objects, faded away lke 
the pageant of yesterday, while the dreary 
ceremony of living has to be gone through 
to-day and to-morrow and the morrow after, 
as though the gay cavalcade and the martial 
music, and the glittering helmets and the 
prancing steeds were still accompanying 
the wayfarer to his journey’s end. 

Ah! my friends, there comes a moment 
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when we must all leave the coach, with its 
four bright bays, its pleasant outside freight, 
its cheery company, its guard who blows 
the horn so merrily through villages and 
along lonely country roads. 

Long before we reach that final stage, 
where the black business claims us for its 
own especial property, we have to bid good- 
bye to all easy, thoughtless journeying, and 
betake ourselves, with what zest we may, 
to traversing the common of reality. There 
is no royal road across it that ever I heard 
of. From the King on his throne to 
the labourer who vaguely imagines what 
manner of being a king is, we have all to 
tramp across that desert at one period of 
our lives, at all events ; and that period 
usually is when, as I have said, a man starts 
to find the hopes, and the strength, and the 
buoyancy of youth left behind, while years 
and years of life lie stretching out before 
him. 

The coach he has travelled by drops him 
here. There is no appeal, there is no help ; 
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therefore, let him take off his hat and wish 
the new passengers good speed, without 
either envy or repining. 

Behold, he has had his turn, and let 
whosoever will, mount on the box-seat of 
life again, and tip the coachman and handle 
the ribbons—he shall take that pleasant 
journey no more, no more for ever. 

Even supposing a man’s Spring-time to 
have been a cold and ungenial one, with 
bitter easterly winds and nipping frosts, 
biting the buds and retarding the blossoms, 
still it was Spring for all that—Spring with 
the young green leaves sprouting forth, with 
the flowers unfolding tenderly, with the songs 
of the birds and the rush of waters, with 
the Summer before and theAutumn afar off, 
and Winter remote as death and eternity, 
but when once the trees have donned their 
Summer foliage, when the pure white blos- 
soms have disappeared, and the gorgeous 
red and orange and purple blaze of many- 
coloured flowers fills the gardens, then 
if there come a wet, dreary day, the idea 
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of Autumn and Winter is not so difficult 
to realise. When once twelve o'clock is 
reached, the evening and night become 
facts, not possibilities; and it was of the 
afternoon, and the evening, and the night, 
Hertford O'Donnell sat thinking on the 
Christmas Eve, when I crave permission 
to introduce him to my readers. 

A good-looking man ladies considered 
him. A tall, dark-complexioned, black- 
haired, straight-limbed, deeply divinely blue- 
eyed fellow, with a soft voice, with a plea- 
sant brogue, who had ridden like a centaur 
over the loose stone walls in Connemara, 
who had danced all night at the Dublin 
balls, who had walked across the Bennebeola 
Mountains, gun in hand, day after day, 
without weariness, who had fished in every 
one of the hundred lakes you can behold 
from the top of that mountain near the 
Recess Hotel, who had led a mad, wild life 
in Trinity College, and a wilder, perhaps, 
while ‘“* studying for a doctor "—as the Irish 
phrase goes—in Edinburgh, and who, after 
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the death of his eldest brother left him 
free to return to Calgillan, and pursue the 
usual utterly useless, utterly purposeless, 
utterly pleasant life of an Irish gentleman 
possessed of health, birth, and expecta- 
tions, suddenly kicked over the paternal 
traces, bade adieu to Calgillan Castle and 
the blandishments of a certain beautiful 
Miss Clifden, beloved of his mother, and 
laid out to be his wife, walked down the 
avenue without even so much company as a 
Gossoon to carry his carpet-bag, shook the 
dust from his feet at the lodge gates, and 
took his seat on the coach, never once look- 
ing back at Calgillan, where his favourite 
mare was standing in the stable, his grey- 
hounds chasing one another round the home 
paddock, his gun at half-cock in his dress- 
ing-room and his fishing-tackle all in order 
and ready for use. 

He had not kissed his mother, or asked 
for his father’s blessing ; he left Miss 
Clifden, arrayed in her brand-new riding- 
habit, without a word of affection or regret; 
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he had spoken no syllable of farewell to 
any servant about the place; only when 
the old woman at the lodge bade him good 
morning and God-blessed his handsome 
face, he recommended her bitterly to look 
at it well for she would never see it more. 

‘Twelve years and a half had passed since 
then, without either Nancy Blake or any 
other one of the Calgillan people having 
set eyes on Master Hertford’s handsome 
face. 

He had kept his vow to himself; he had 
not written home; he had not been indebted 
to mother or father for even a tenpenny- 
piece during the whole of that time; he 
had lived without friends ; and he had lived 
without God—so far as God ever lets a man 
live without him. 

One thing only he felt to be needful— 
money; money to keep him when theevil days 
of sickness, or age, or loss of practice came 
upon him. Though a spendthrift, he was 
not a simpleton ; around him he saw men, 
who, having started with fairer prospects 
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than his own, were, nevertheless, reduced 
to indigence ; and he knew that what had 
happened to others might happen _ to 
himself. 

An unlucky cut, slipping on a piece 
of orange-peel in the street, the merest 
accident imaginable, is sufficient to change 
opulence to beggary in the life’s_pro- 
gramme of an individual, whose income 
depends on eye, on nerve, on hand; and, 
besides the consciousness of this fact, 
Hertford O’Donnell knew that beyond a 
certain point in his profession, progress 
was not easy. 

It did not depend quite on the strength 
of his own bow and shield whether he 
counted his earnings by hundreds or 
thousands. Work may achieve compe- 
tence; but mere work cannot, in a 
profession, at all events, compass fortune. 

He looked around him, and he perceived 
that the majority of great men—great and 
wealthy—had been indebted for their 
elevation, more to the accident of birth, 
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patronage, connection, or marriage, than to 
personal ability. 

Personal ability, no doubt, they pos- 
sessed; but then, little Jones, who lived in 
Frith Street, and who could barely keep 
himself and his wife and family, had 
ability, too, only he lacked the concomi- 
tants of success. 

He wanted something or someone to puff 
him into notoriety—a brother at Court—a 
lord’s leg to mend—a rich wife to give him 
prestige in Society; and in the absence of 
this something or someone, he had grown 
grey-haired and faint-hearted while labour- 
ing for a world which utterly despises its 
most obsequious servants. 

‘“* Clatter along the streets with a pair of 
fine horses, snub the middle classes, and 
drive over the commonalty—that is the 
way to compass wealth and _ popularity 
in England,” said Hertford O'Donnell, 
bitterly ; and as the man desired wealth 
and popularity, he sat before his fire, with 
a foot on each hob, and a short pipe in his 
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mouth, considermg how he might best 
obtain the means to clatter along the 
streets in his carriage, and splash plebeians 
with mud from his wheels like the best. 

In Dublin he could, by means of his 
name and connection, have done well; but 
then he was not in Dublin, neither did he 
want to be. The bitterest memories of lus 
life were inseparable from the very name 
of the Green Island, and he had no desire 
to return to it. 

Besides, in Dublin, heiresses are not quite 
so plentiful as in London ; and an heiress, 
Hertford O’Donnell had decided, would do 
more for him than years of steady work. 

A rich wife could clear him of debt, in- 
troduce him to fashionable practice, afford 
him that measure of social respecta- 
bility which a medical bachelor invariably 
lacks, deliver him from the loneliness of 
Gerrard Street, and the domination of Mr. 
and Mrs. Coles. 

To most men, deliberately bartering away 
their independence for money seems so 
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prosaic a business that they strive to gloss 
it over even to themselves, and to assign 
every reason for their choice, save that 
which is really the influencing one. 

Not so, however, with Hertford 
O'Donnell. He sat beside the fire scoffing | 
over his proposed bargain—thinking of the 
lady’s age, her money bags, her desirable 
house in town, her seat in the country, her 
snobbishness, her folly. 

“It would be a fitting ending,” he sneered, 
‘and why I did not settle the matter to- 
night passes my comprehension. I am not 
a fool, to be frightened with old women’s 
tales ; and yet I must have turned white. I 
felt I did, and she asked me whether I were 
ill. And then to think of my being such 
an idiot as to ask her if she had heard any- 
thing like a cry, as though she would be 
likely to hear that, she with her poor 
parvenu blood, which I often imagine must 
have been mixed with some of her father’s 
strong pickling vinegar. What the deuce 
could I have been dreaming about? | 
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wonder what it really was.” And Hertford 
O'Donnell pushed his hair back off his 
forehead, and took another draught from 
the too familiar tumbler, which was placed 
conveniently on the chimney-piece. 

“ After expressly making up my mind 
to propose, too!” he mentally continued. 
‘¢Could it have been conscience—that myth, 
which somebody, who knew nothing about 
the matter, said, ‘ Makes cowards of us all 2?’ 
I don't believe in conscience; and even if 
there be such a thing capable of being 
developed by sentiment and cultivation, why 
should it trouble me ? I have no intention 
of wronging Miss Janet Price Ingot, not 
the least. Honestly and fairly I shall marry 
her ; honestly and fairly I shall act by her. 
An old wife is not exactly an ornamental 
article of furniture in a man’s house; and 
I do not know that the fact of her being 
well gilded makes her look any handsomer. 
But she shall have no cause for complaint ; 
and I will go and dine with her to-morrow, 
and settle the matter.” 
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Having arrived at which resolution, Mr. 
O'Donnell arose, kicked down the fire— 
burning hollow—with the heel of his boot, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, emptied 
his tumbler, and bethought him it was time 
to go to bed. He was not in the habit of 
taking his rest so early as a quarter to 
twelve o'clock ; but he felt unusually weary 
—tired mentally and bodily—and lonely 
beyond all power of expression. 

“The fair Janet would be better than 
this,” he said, half aloud; and then, with a 
start and a shiver, and a blanched face, he 
turned sharply round, whilst a low, sobbing, 
wailing cry echoed mournfully through the 
room. No form of words could give an 
idea of the sound. The plaintiveness of 
the Holian harp—that plaintiveness which 
so soon affects and lowers the highest spirits 
—would have seemed wildly gay in com- 
parison with the sadness of the cry which 
seemed floating in the air. As the Summer 
wind comes and goes amongst the trees, so 
that mournful wail came and went—came 
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and went. It came in a rush of sound, 
like a gradual crescendo managed by a 
skilful musician, and died away in a linger- 
ing note, so gently that the listener could 
scarcely tell the exact moment when it faded 
into utter silence. 

I say faded, for it disappeared as the 
coast line disappears in the twilight, and 
there was total stillness in the apartment. 

Then, for the first time, Hertford 
O'Donnell looked at his dog, and beholding 
the creature crouched into a corner beside 
the fireplace. called upon him to come out. 

His voice sounded strange even to him- 
self, and apparently the dog thought so too, 
for he made no effort to obey the summons. 

‘“Come here, sir,’ his master repeated, 
and then the animal came crawling reluc- 
tantly forward with his hair on end, his eyes 
almost starting from his head, trembling 
violently, as the surgeon, who caressed him, 
felt. 

‘*So you heard it, Brian?” he said to the 
dog. ‘‘ And so your ears are sharper than 
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Miss Ingot’s, old fellow. It’s a mighty queer 
thing to think of, being favoured with a visit 
from a Banshee in Gerrard Street ; and as 
the lady has travelled so far, I only wish I 
knew whether there is any sort of refresh- 
ment she would like to take after her long 
journey.” 

He spoke loudly, and with a certain 
mocking defiance, seeming to think the 
phantom he addressed would reply; but 
when he stopped at the end of his sentence, 
no sound came through the stillness. There 
was a dead silence in the room—a silence 
broken only by the falling of the cinders on 
the hearth and the breathing of his dog. 

‘If my visitor would tell me,’ he pro- 
ceeded, “‘ for whom this lamentation is being 
made, whether for myself, or for some 
member of my illustrious family, I should 
feel immensely obliged. Itseems too much 
honour for a poor surgeon to have such 
attention paid him. Good Heavens! What 
is that?” he exclaimed, as a ring, loud 
and peremptory, woke all the echoes in the 
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house, and brought his house-keeper, in a 
state of distressing dishabille, “ out of her 
warm bed,” as she subsequently stated, to 
the head of the staircase. 

Across the hall Hertford O’Donnell 
strode, relieved at the prospect of speaking 
to any living being. He took no_precau- 
tion of putting up the chain, but flung the 
door wide. A dozen burglars would have 
proved welcome in comparison with that 
ghostly intruder he had been interviewing ; 
therefore, as has been said, he threw the 
door wide, admitting a rush of wet, cold 
air, which made poor Mrs. Coles’ few 
remaining teeth chatter in her head. 

‘* Who is there? What do you want?” 
asked the surgeon, seeing no person, and 
hearing no voice. ‘* Who is there? Why 
the devil can’t you speak ?” 

When even this polite exhortation failed 
to elicit an answer, he passed out into 
the night and looked up the street and 
down the street, to see nothing but the 
driving rain and the blinking lights. 
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“If this goes on much longer I shall 
soon think I must be either mad or drunk,” 
he muttered, as he re-entered the house and 
locked and bolted the door once more. 

‘“‘Lord’s sake! What is the matter, sir?” 
asked Mrs. Coles, from the upper flight, 
careful only to reveal the berders of her 
night-cap to Mr. O’Donnell’s admiring 
gaze. ‘‘Is anybody killed? Have you to 
go out, sir?” 

“It was only a run-away ring,” he 
answered, trying to reassure himself with 
an explanation he did not in his heart 
believe. 

“ Run-away—ld run away them!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Coles, as she retired to the 
conjugal couch, where Coles was, to quote 
her own expression, “ snoring like a pig 
through it all.” 

Almost immediately afterwards she heard 
her master ascend the stairs and close his 
bedroom door. 

‘Madam will surely be too much of a 
gentlewoman to intrude here,” thought the 
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surgeon, scoffing even at his own fears ; but 
when he lay down he did not put out his 
light, and made Brian leap up and crouch 
on the coverlet beside him. 

The man was fairly frightened, and would 
have thought it no discredit to his manhood 
to acknowledge as much. He was not 
afraid of death, he was not afraid of 
trouble, he was not afraid of danger ; but he 
was afraid of the Banshee; and as he laid 
with his hand on the dog’s head, he recalled 
the many stories he had been told concern- 
ing this family retainer in the days of his 
youth. 

He had not thought about her for years 
and years. Never before had he heard her 
voice himself. When his brother died she 
had not thought it necessary to travel up to 
Dublin and give him notice of the impend- 
ing catastrophe. ‘‘If she had, I would 
have gone down to Calgillan, and perhaps 
saved his life,” considered the surgeon. “TI 
wonder who this is fort If for me, that 
will settle my debts and my marriage. If I 
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could be quite certain it was either of the 
old people, I would start to-morrow.” 

Then vaguely iis mind wandered on to 
think of every Banshee story he had ever 
heard in his life. About the beautiful lady 
with the wreath of flowers, who sat on the 
rocks below Red Castle, in the County 
Antrim, crying till one of the sons died for 
love of her; about the Round Chamber at 
Dunluce, which was swept clean by the 
Banshee every night; about the bed in a 
certain great house in Ireland, which was 
slept in constantly, although no human 
being ever passed in or out after dark; 
about that General Officer who, the night 
before Waterloo, said to a friend, ‘I have 
heard the Banshee, and shall not come off 
the field alive to-morrow ; break the news 
gently to poor Carry ;” and who, neverthe- 
less, coming safe off the field, had subse- 
quently news about poor Carry broken 
tenderly and pitifully to him ; about the lad, 
who, aloft in the rigging, hearing through 
the night a sobbing and wailing coming 
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over the waters, went down to the captain 
and told him he was afraid they were some- 
how out of their reckoning, just in time to 
save the ship, which, when morning broke, 
they found but for his warning would have 
been on the rocks. It was blowing great 
guns, and the sea was all in a fret and 
turmoil, and they could sometimes see in 
the trough of the waves, as down a valley, 
the cruel black reefs they had escaped. 

On deck the captain stood speaking to 
the boy who had saved them, and asking 
how he knew of their danger; and when 
the lad told him, the captain laughed, and 
said her ladyship had been outwitted that 
time. 

But the boy answered, witha grave shake 
of his head, that the warning was either for 
him or his, and that if he got safe to port 
there would be bad tidings waiting for him 
from home; whereupon the captain bade 
him go below, and get some brandy and lie 
down. 

He got the brandy, and he lay down, but 
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he never rose again; and when the storm 
abated—when a great calm succeeded to 
the previous tempest—there was a very 
solemn funeral at sea; and on their arrival 
at Liverpool the captain took a journey to 
Ireland to tell a widowed mother how her 
only son died, and to bear his few effects to 
the poor desolate soul. 

And Hertford O'Donnell thought again 
about his own father riding full-chase across 
country, and hearing, as he galloped by a 
clump of plantation, something like a 
sobbing and wailing. ‘The hounds were in 
full cry, but he still felt, as he afterwards 
expressed it, that there was something 
among those trees he could not pass; and 
so he jumped off his horse, and hung the reins 
over the branch of a Scotch fir, and beat the 
cover well, but not a thing could he find in it. 

Then, for the first time in his life, Miles 
O'Donnell turned his horse’s head from the 
hunt, and, within a mile of Calgillan, meta 
man running to tell him his brother’s gun 
had burst, and injured him mortally. 
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And he remembered the story alsc, of 
how Mary O'Donnell, his great aunt, being 
married to a young Englishman, heard the 
Banshee as she sat one evening waiting for 
his return; and of how she, thinking the 
bridge by which he often came home un- 
safe for horse and man, went out ina great 
panic, to meet and entreat him to go round 
by the main road for her sake. Sir Everard 
was riding along in the moonlight, making 
straight for the bridge, when he beheld a 
figure dressed all in white crossing it. Then 
there was a crash, and the figure dis- 
appeared. 

The lady was rescued and brought back 
to the hall; but next morning there were 
two dead bodies within its walls—those 
of Lady Eyreton and her still-born son. 

Quicker than I write them, these memories 
chased one another through Hertford 
O’Donnell’s brain ; and there was one more 
terrible memory than any, which would 
recur to him, concerning an Irish nobleman 
who, seated alone in his great town-house 
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in London, heard the Banshee, and rushed 
out to get rid of the phantom, which wailed 
in his ear, nevertheless, as he strode down 
Piccadilly. And then the surgeon remem- 
bered how that nobleman went with a friend 
to the Opera, feeling sure that there no 
Banshee, unless she had a box, could find 
admittance, until suddenly he heard her 
singing up amongst the highest part of the 
scenery, with a terrible mournfulness, and 
a pathos which made the prima donna’s 
tenderest notes seem harsh by comparison. 

As he came out, some quarrel arose 
between him and a famous fire-eater, against 
whom he stumbled ; and the result was that 
the next afternoon there was a new Lord 
vice Lord ——, killed in a duel with 


Captain Bravo. 

Memories like these are not the most 
enlivening possible ; they are apt to make a 
man fanciful, and nervous, and wakeful ; 
but as time ran on, Hertford O'Donnell fell 
asleep, with his candle still burning, and 
Brian’s cold nose pressed against his hand. 
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He dreamt of his mother’s family—the 
Hertfords of Artingbury, Yorkshire, far-off 
relatives of Lord Hertford—so far off that 
even Mrs. O'Donnell held no clue to the 
genealogical maze. 

He thought he was at Artingbury, fishing; 
that it was a misty Summer morning, and 
the fish rising beautifully. In his dreams he 
hooked one after another, and the boy who 
was with him threw them into the basket. 

At last there was one more difficult to 
land than the others; and the boy, in his 
eagerness to watch the sport, drew nearer 
and nearer to the brink, while the fisher, 
intent on his prey, failed to notice his 
companion's danger. 

Suddenly there was a cry, a splash, and 
the boy disappeared from sight. 

Next instant he rose again, however, and 
then, for the first time, Hertford O'Donnell 
saw his face. 

It was one he knew well. 

In a moment he plunged into the water, 
and struck out for the lad. He had him 
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by the hair, he was turning to bring him 
back to land, when the stream suddenly 
changed into a wide, wild, shoreless sea, 
where the billows were chasing one another 
with a mad demoniac mirth. 

For a while O'Donnell kept the lad and 
himself afloat. They were swept under 
the waves, and came up again, only to 
see larger waves rushing towards them ; 
but through all, the surgeon never loosened 
his hold, until a tremendous billow, en- 
gulphing them both, tore the boy from 
his grasp. 

With the horror of his dream upon him 
he awoke, to hear a voice saying quite dis- 
tinctly : 

‘Go to the hospital—go at once!” 

The surgeon started up in bed, rubbed 
his eyes, and looked around. The candle 
was flickering faintly in its socket. Brian, 
with his ears pricked forward, had raised 
his head at his master’s sudden movement. 

Everything was quiet, but still those 
words were ringing in his ear: 

D 
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‘Go to the hospital—go at once!” 

The tremendous peal of the bell over 
night, and this sentence, seemed to be 
simultaneous. 

That he was wanted at Guy’s—wanted 
imperatively—came to O'Donnell like an 
inspiration. Neither sense nor reason had 
anything to do with the conviction that 
roused him out of bed, and made him dress 
as speedily as possible, and grope his way 
down the staircase, Brian following. 

He opened the front door, and passed 
out into the darkness. The rain was over, 
and the stars were shining as he pursued 
his way down Newport Market, and thence, 
winding in and out in a south-easterly 
direction, through Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Old Square to Chancery Lane, whence he 
proceeded to St. Paul’s. 

Along the deserted streets he resolutely 
continued his walk. He did not know 
what he was going to Guy’s for. Some 
instinct was urging him on, and he neither 
strove to combat nor controlit. Only once. 
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did the thought of turning back cross his 
mind, and that was at the archway leading 
into Old Square. There he had paused fora 
moment, asking himself whether he were 
not gone stark, staring mad; but Guy’s 
seemed preferable to the haunted house in 
Gerrard Street, and he walked resolutely 
on, determined to say, if any surprise were 
expressed at his appearance, that he had 
been sent for. 

Sent for /~yea, truly ; but by whom? 

On through Cannon Street; on over 
London Bridge, where the lights flickered 
in the river, and the sullen plash of the 
water flowing beneath the arches, washing 
the stone piers, could be heard, now the 
human din was hushed and lulled to sleep. 
On, thinking of many things: of the days 
of his youth ; of his dead brother ; of his 
father’s heavily-encumbered estate; of the 
fortune his mother had vowed she would 
leave to some charity rather than to him, 
if he refused to marry according to her 
choice ; of his wild life in London; of the 
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terrible cry he had heard over-night—that 
unearthly wail which he could not drive 
from his memory even when he entered 
Guy’s, and confronted the porter, who 
said : 

“You have been sent for, sir; did you 
meet the messenger ?”’ 

Like one in adream, Hertford O’Donnell 
heard him; like one in a dream, also, he 
asked what was the matter. 

‘Bad accident, sir; fire; fell off a bal- 
cony—unsafe—old building. Mother and 
child—a son ; child with compound fracture 
of thigh.” 

This, the joint information of porter 
and house-surgeon, mingled together, and 
made a boom in Mr. O’Donnell’s ears 
like the sound of the sea breaking on a 
shingly shore. 

Only one sentence he understood pro- 
perly—‘‘ Immediate amputation necessary.” 
At this point he grew cool; he was the 
careful, cautious, successful surgeon in a 
moment. 
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“The child you say?” he answered. 
‘Let me see him.” 

The Guy’s Hospital of to-day may be 
different to the Guy’s Hertford O'Donnell 
knew so well. Railways have, I believe, 
swept away the old operating room; rail- 
ways may have changed the position of the 
former accident ward, to reach which, in the 
days of which I am writing, the two sur- 
geons had to pass a staircase leading to the 
upper stories. 

On the lower step of this staircase, par- 
tially in shadow, Hertford O’Donnell 
beheld, as he came forward, an old woman 
seated. 

An old woman with streaming grey hair, 
with attenuated arms, with head bowed for- 
ward, with scanty clothing, with bare feet ; 
who never looked up at their approach, 
but sat unnoticing, shaking her head and 
wringing her hands in an extremity of 
despair. 

“ Who is that?” asked Mr. O'Donnell, 
almost involuntarily. 


©) 
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‘“Who is what?” demanded his com- 
panion. 

‘« That—that woman,” was the reply. 

“What woman ?” 

“'There—are you blind +—seated on the 
bottom step of the staircase. What is she 
doing ?” persisted Mr. O’Donnell. 

‘There is no woman near us,” his com- 
panion answered, looking at the rising sur- 
geon very much as though he suspected him 
of seeing double. 

‘““No woman!” scoffed Hertford. ‘‘ Do 
you expect me to disbelieve the evidence of 
my own eyes?” and he walked up to the 
figure, meaning to touch it. 

But as he essayed to do so, the woman 
seemed to rise in the air and float away, 
with her arms stretched high up over her 
head, uttermg such a wail of pain, and 
agony, and distress, as caused the Irishman’s 
blood to curdle. 

“My God! Did you hear that?” he 
said to his companion. 

“What?” was the reply. 
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Then, although he knew the sound had 
fallen on deaf ears, he answered : 

“The wail of the Banshee !_ Some of my 
people are doomed !” 

“‘T trust not,” answered the house-surgeon, 
who had an idea, nevertheless, that Hertford 
O’Donnell’s Banshee lived in a whisky bot- 
tle, and would at some not remote day make 
an end of the rising and clever operator. 

With nerves utterly shaken, Mr. O’Don- 
nell walked forward to the accident ward. 
There with his face shaded from the light, 
lay his patient—a young boy, with a com- 
pound fracture of the thigh. 

In that ward, in the face of actual danger 
or pain capable of relief the surgeon had 
never known faltering or fear; and now he 
carefully examined the injury, felt the pulse, 
inquired as to the treatment pursued, and 
ordered the sufferer to be carried to the 
operating room. 

While he was looking out his instruments 
he heard the boy lying on the table murmur 
faintly : 
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“Tell her not to cry so—tell her not to 
cry. 

“ What is he talking about ?” Hertford 
O’Donnell inquired. 

“The nurse says he has been speaking 
about some woman crying ever since he 
came in—his mother, most likely,” an- 
swered one of the attendants. 

“He is delirious then?” observed the 
surgeon. 

“No, sir,” pleaded the boy, excitedly, 
“no; itis that woman—that woman with 
the grey hair. I saw her looking from the 
upper window before the balcony gave way. 
She has never left me since, and she won't 
be quiet, wringing her hands and crying.” 

“Can you see her now?” Hertford 
O'Donnell inquired, stepping to the side of 
the table. ‘‘ Point out where she is.” 

Then the lad stretched forth a feeble 
finger in the direction of the door, where 
clearly, as he had seen her seated on the 
stairs, the surgeon saw a woman standing 
—a woman with grey hair and scanty 
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clothing, and upstretched arms and bare 
feet. 

** A word with you, sir,’ O'Donnell said 
to the house-surgeon, drawing him back 
from the table. “I cannot perform this 
operation : send for some other person. I 
am ill; [ am incapable.” 

“ But,” pleaded the other, “there is no 
time to get anyone else. We sent for Mr. 
West, before we troubled you, but he was 
out of town, and all the rest of the surgeons 
live so far away. Mortification may set in 
at any moment, and—” 

“Do you think you require to teach 
me my business?” was the reply. ‘ I know 
the boy’s life hangs on a thread, and that is 
the very reason I cannot operate. I am not 
fit for it. I tell you I have seen to-night 
that which unnerves me utterly. My hand 
isnot steady. Send for someone else without 
delay. Say I am ill—dead!—what you 
please. Heavens! There she is again, right 
over the boy! Do you hear her ?” and Hert- 
ford O'Donnell fell fainting on the floor. 
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How long he lay in that death-like swoon 
I cannot say ; but when he returned to con- 
sciousness, the principal physician of Guy’s 
was standing beside him in the cold grey 
light of the Christmas morning. 

“The boy ?” murmured O’Donnell, 
faintly. 

“Now, my dear fellow, keep yourself 
quiet,” was the reply. 

“The boy ?” he repeated, irritably. ‘‘ Who 
operated ?” 

“No one,” Dr. Lanson answered. ‘“ It 
would have been useless cruelty. Mortifi- 
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cation had set in, and 

Hertford O'Donnell turned his face to 
the wall, and his friend could not see it. 

‘“PDo not distress yourself,” went on the 
physician, kindly. “Allington says he could 
not have survived the operation in any case. 
He was quite delirious from the first, raving 
about a woman with grey hair and = 

‘“T know,’ Hertford O’Donnell inter- 
rupted; ‘‘and the boy had a mother, they 
told me, or I dreamt it.” 
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“Yes, she was bruised and shaken, but 
not seriously injured.” 

‘““Has she blue eyes and fair hair—fair 
hair all rippling and wavy? Is she white 
as a lily, with just a faint flush of colour in 
her cheek? Is she young and trusting and 
innocent? No; I am wandering. She 
must be nearly thirty now. Go, for God's 
sake, and tell me if youcan find a woman 
you could imagine having once been as a 
girl such as I describe.” 

“Trish?” asked the doctor; and 
O'Donnell made a gesture of assent. 

“Tt is she then,” was the reply; ““a woman 
with the face of an angel.” 

“A woman who should have been my 
wife,” the surgeon answered; ‘* whose 
child was my son.” 

‘Lord help you!” ejaculated the doctor. 
Then Hertford O'Donnell raised himself 
from the sofa where they had laid him, and 
told his companion the story of his life— 
how there had been bitter feud between 
his people and her people—how they were 
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divided by old animosities and by difference 
of religion—how they had met by stealth, 
and exchanged rings and vows, all for 
naught—how his family had insulted hers, 
so that her father, wishful for her to marry 
a kinsman of his own, bore her off to a 
far-away land, and made her write him a 
letter of eternal farewell—how his own 
parents had kept all knowledge of the 
quarrel from him till she was utterly 
beyond his reach—how they had vowed to 
discard him unless he agreed to marry 
according to their wishes—how he left his 
home, and came to London, and pushed his 
fortune. All this Hertford O’Donnell re- 
peated ; and when he had finished, the 
bells were ringing for morning service— 
ringing loudly, ringing joyfully, “‘ Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men.” 

But there was little peace that morning 
for Hertford O'Donnell. He had to look 
on the face of his dead son, wherein he 
beheld, as though reflected, the face of the 
boy in his dream. 
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Afterwards, stealthily he followed his 
friend, and beheld, with her eyes closed, 
her cheeks pale and pinched, her hair 
thinner but still falling like a veil over her, 
the love of his youth, the only woman he 
had ever loved devotedly and unselfishly. 

There is little space left here to tell of 
how the two met at last—of how the stone 
of the years seemed suddenly rolled away 
from the tomb of their past, and their 
youth arose and returned to them, even 
amid their tears. 

She had been true to him, through 
persecution, through contumely, through 
kindness, which was more trying; through 
shame, and grief, and poverty, she had been 
loyal to the lover of her youth ; and before 
the New Year dawned there came a letter 
from Calgillan, saying that the Banshee's 
wail had been heard there, and praying 
Hertford, if he were still alive, to let 
bygones be bygones, in consideration of the 
long years of estrangement—the anguish 
and remorse of his afflicted parents. 
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More than that. Hertford O'Donnell, 
if a reckless man, was an honourable ; and 
so, on the Christmas Day when he was to 
have proposed for Miss Ingot, he went to 
that lady, and told her how he had wooed 
and won, in the years of his youth, one who 
after many days was miraculously restored 
to him; and from the hour in which he 
took her into his confidence, he never 
thought her either vulgar or foolish, but 
rather he paid homage to the woman who, 
when she had heard the whole tale repeated, 
said, simply, ‘‘ Ask her to come to me till 
you can claim her—and God bless you 
both!” 
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On a fine Summer afternoon, more than 
sixty years ago, Mr. Mabbot walked out of 
the manager’s room in one of the Belfast 
banks, and mechanically closed the door 
after him. 

What his business there had been has 
nothing to do with this story, and is more- 
over lost in the mists of time, but pre- 
sumably it was of a pecuniary nature. 

Then, as now, people resorted to banks 
for the purpose of paying in or receiving 
current coin of the realm; and further, it 
may be safely said, at that precise period 
almost everyone in Ireland possessed of any 
property whatsoever had spent his available 
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cash and was busily engaged in sowing debts 
which have since produced such abundant 
crops that, though the harvest began well- 
nigh half a century ago under the auspices 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, it has 
not yet been fully garnered. 

Therefore, itis more than probable that 
Mr. Mabbot’s view in seeking an interview 
with the manager was to obtain a “ further 
advance.” Also, it may be concluded, he 
had not succeeded in his purpose, because, 
as he crossed the bank on his way out, he 
looked less jovial than usual, and did not 
walk as briskly as was his wont. 

He had almost reached the threshold 
when a spare, short, active man came hurry- 
ing after, and, touching him lightly on the 
shoulder, said : 

‘“Mr. Mabbot, I am almost ashamed to 
ask, but may we trouble you once more?” 

Mr. Mabbot turned, and the fashion of 
his face changed. 

The sub-manager had always been more 
than courteous, and he knew very well the 
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gentleman before him was in the habit of 
recommending that which his chief—over- 
cautious, perhaps, as chiefs sometimes are 
—called “difficult transactions,” but might, 
without injury to anyone, be regarded as 
quite in the ordinary course of business. 

‘Certainly,’ he answered, pleased to be 
able to return much kindness by any ser- 
vice, however shght. ‘‘ For our branch, I 
suppose,” he added, taking a brown paper 
parcel, wrapped up much less neatly than 
any stationer would now think of packing, 
say, five quires of note paper and a hundred 
envelopes, value two and sixpence. 

In Ireland they did things carelessly 
during the “ thirties,” and yet results came 
out better than anyone might have expected, 
save always in that aforementioned matter 
of debt, which has hung heavily round the 
necks of children and children’s children 
ever since. While that sowing period lasted, 
however, the fathers and the grandfathers 
and the great-grandfathers of those who 
have since been under the harrow had rather 
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a good time. ‘They lived on the best: they 
had their horses and carriages, or at worst, 
their cars ; they kept well-nigh open house; 
they hired men-servants and maid-servants, 
to whom they paid very poor wages, and 
the coming ‘* Deluge” meant no more to 
them than it did to those, who watched 
Noah building his ark, and, unbelieving, ate 
and drank, married and gave in marriage, 
till the flood came. 

“For our branch, I suppose,’ Mr. Mabbot 
said, meaning the branch in his town. 

“Yes,” replied the sub-manager, easily ; 
“they want five thousand, and no one has 
been in we cared to send it by.” 

“J will leave the parcel as I go home,” 
returned Mr. Mabbot, with his hand on the 
door. 

“Thank you, said the sub-manager, 
and, though it may seem incredible, that 
was all. 

The one gave and the other took five 
thousand pounds with no more admission 
or instruction than I have stated. Such 
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sister island once upon a time, when men 
were more honest or less suspicious than 
they have since become. 

Then, as now, bank notes were in Ireland 
valuable as, and more easily negotiable 
than, sovereigns. 

It would have been quite as futile to try 
and trace them as their golden relatives. 
Yet spite of this drawback, men in a fair 
position were entrusted with the care of 
thousands of pounds, and men of standing 
who were often in want of a few hundreds 
accepted the custody of thousands of pounds 
with as little ceremony as I have described. 

No docket was given, no receipt taken ; 
nevertheless, the messenger always justified 
the trust reposed in him, and never had 
cause to repent not checking the amount 
given into his hand. 

Five thousand pounds in one-pound and 
thirty-shilling bank-notes was not a heavy 
or cumbersome package for Mr. Mabbot to 
carry, as he passed through the few good 
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- streets Belfast then boasted, giving such 
orders and transacting such business as 
seemed well to him. Neither did he feel 
the parcel at all an incumbrance, as he 
climbed to his seat on the Larne Coach, 
which passed through Carrickfergus en 
route to its destination. 

Anything more calmly lovely than the 
drive to Carrickfergus on a pleasant after- 
noon in Summer it would be hard to im- 
agine ; but custom stales most landscapes, 
and though keenly susceptible to the beau- 
ties of his native land, it may be questioned 
whether Mr. Mabbot bestowed even a 
passing thought on Devis or the Cave Hill, 
while the gray, stern “ Knockagh” and the 
lough, calm as a glassy lake, and even the 
low green uplands of the County Down did 
not appeal to the outside passenger so much 
as the cheery talk which kept time to the 
sound of sixteen ironshod feet, and the 
laughter which rang out occasionally at some 
dry retort of the coachman or caustic witti- 
cism shouted by the guard to a passing friend. 
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Though half-an-hour after it was over, 
Mr. Mabbot could not have told why it was 
so pleasant. He knew the journey had 
proved more agreeable than usual, and 
when the time came to bid his companions 
adieu, he recollected nothing save that the 
political discussion rendered piquant by 
some interpolations from their Jehu, had 
been delightful, and wiled away eight long 
Trish miles in the most charming manner 
possible. 

In this agreeable frame of mind, he 
walked down the High Street, past the 
Court House, and along the Parade as far 
as Joymount Court. 

There the coach—horsed by four fresh 
nags—overtook him; the guard tooting 
lustily, and such passengers as were ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mabbot raising their 
hats and gesticulating in a friendly manner. 

All these greetings Mr. Mabbot answered, 
even to the extent of hitching up his 
shoulder and crooking his elbow, in ac- 
knowledgment of the driver's professional 
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salute, and it was not till coach, passengers 
and horses had passed out of sight, like 
the shadow of a dream, that he recollected 
something—something so terrible that he 
was compelled to stand still while he tried 
to realise if it were true. 

One brief second sufficed, however, to 
assure him the trouble was—if such a 
thing were possible—more than true. 

His hands were empty; the coach was 
gone, and he had left his parcel on the seat 
immediately behind the coachman. 

He recollected the whole thing—it re- 
turned to him in one swift flash of memory. 
He remembered placing the parcel by his 
side, and forgetting it. 

Good Heavens! And the coach was 
gone, and five thousand pounds entrusted 
to him—to Archibald Patrick Mabbot— 
was at the mercy of Dick, Tom or Harry, 
or anybody in fact, while he, the trusted 
custodian, stood looking at the old castle 
and the beautiful lough, bathed in a very 
glory of sunlight. 
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How he got back to the hotel where the 
coach changed horses, Mr. Mabbot never 
subsequently could tell. 

At that hour the streets were empty, and 
he met no man he knew as he retraced _his 
steps past the Court House and so to the 
place whence he had come. 

It seemed to him that he flew there, and 
to everyone else that he had but just left 
the posting-house, ere he was in the passage 
again, shouting : 

‘‘Chaise and four for Larne, instantly ! 
Chaise and four for Larne!” 

Whatever Ireland lacked in the “ good 
old days” of plenty and pauperism, she 
never wanted, till famine and pestilence 
reduced her population, for idle and willing 
hands ready to undertake any job that had 
no connection with a regular days work, 
and consequently, as about every inn yard 
there were at least twenty hangers-on, the 
moment Mr. Mabbot’s order passed from 
bar to stable, a dozen helpers sprang for- 
ward to pull out a chaise and put in the 
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horses, to find Tim’s whip and Peter's 
jacket, and to form an excited escort round 
the corner into the High Street where Mr. 
Mabbot awaited their advent. 

The postilions were in their saddles, the 
town beggars well represented, while a select 
crowd of tag, rag and bobtail collected on 
the wide pavement in as short a time as it 
has taken to describe the ‘sensation, ”’ 
which, though puzzling everyone, was felt 
to be quite as good, in a small way, as the 
judges’ entry in a large. 

Boots and ostler rushed to open the 
chaise-door ; Boots winning by half a 
length; and Mr. Mabbot was about to jump 
in when a thought struck him. 

‘“‘ A guinea a-piece, boys, if you overtake 
the coach before it crosses Larne Bridge,” 
he said, with his foot on the step ; then the 
door banged, the four horses were off, and 
those who were left behind looked at each 
other. 

‘* A guinea a-piece! Why it’s a fortune, 
no less” ‘A guinea a-piece. Save and 
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preserve us, who ever heard the like?” 
“What can he want with the coach, and 
him just left her?” 

“Theyll never do it! ‘A guinea a- 
piece!’ Money is cheap, it’s my notion; a 
guinea a-piece—a broken neck a-piece is 
more the time of day.” For public opinion 
was waxing wrath at the idea of forty-two 
shillings being distributed so unequally. 

‘It’s the poor dumb beasts that'll have 
to pay the piper,” said one malcontent. 

‘** You have no call to be fretting yourself 
about them, Mrs. Dempsey,” retorted the 
ostler, touched on his most sensitive point. 
“They were just mad for a dance, and 
they ll get it—such a dance as they don't 
have every day. Four of them, no less, and 
only one chaise and one passenger.” 

“They all took it as the height of diver- 
sion, he went on, warming with this theme; 
“Bonny Lesley was fit to jump out of her 
skin with delight, when she heard ‘ Chaise 
and four’ shouted, and while I was clapping 
the saddle on her she showed every tooth 
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in her head, laughin’ at me like a Christian 
and as good as sayin’: ‘Tim Beatty’s the 
lad could take a coach loaden with passen- 
gers up the Castle wall, and down it, too, 
for the matter of that.’” 

“While ye’re about it, Larry, ye might 
as well tell a better one nor yon, and say 
he’d think nothing of driving a tandem 
across Carrick-a-rede !" * 

‘* He'd drive a four-in-hand across Carrick- 
a-rede with a light heart,” returned Larry, 
and then, as a perfect yell of derision woke 
every echo in the quiet street, he added: 
“ Ah! get along with you before the master 
comes out. We can’t have the road blocked 
like this, because two decent boys are earn- 
ing a trifle. ‘There’s no call for you to be 


* From the (Giant’s) Causeway to Ballycastle is 134 miles, 
the road passing near the singular chasm sixty feet wide 
which separates the rocky islet of Carrick-a-rede from the 
mainland. Across this chasm at a height of nearly 100 
feet above the sea a rude bridge is thrown, formed of two 
stout cables four feet apart, across which a series of planks 
are lashed forming a footway. 

A pair of hand-ropes completes the bridge which the 
fishermen and peasantry cross fearlessly day and night, in 
all weathers, often with heavy burdens. ‘‘ How to spend a 
month in Ireland,” by Sir Cusack P. Roney. 
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stopping here; youll get none of it, you 
may take your ‘ davy.’” 

“Though the Lord knows we have need 
of it, worse luck.” “But it’s yourself has 
the heart of flint, Larry Dillon.” “Like 
his father before him,” ‘‘ Never mind, it'll 
come back yet to him, never fear.” ‘‘ You'll 
be wanting a mouthful of bread, and not 
getting it one day, plase God,” cried the 
chorus, with such unanimity of consent that 
the ostler was glad to make a feint of having 
to get to his work; “if you've none,” he 
said as a parting shot, ere he retreated in 
good order, if not with flying colours. 

Meanwhile, the four good horses vaunted 
by him—half blood, lean as greyhounds, 
active as cats—had swept through the town 
in a long, swinging trot, which covered the 
ground quicker than any canter. 

Tim, who was in front, would have held 
them in if he could, for he realised that to 
run down a child might cause more delay 
than a slight decrease of speed; but the 
cheer which accompanied their start had 
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raised Bonny Lesley’s spirits to such a 
height, that he might as well have tried to 
stop the sea from coming in, as endeavour 
to check the mare’s pace. 

As they flew through ‘The Green,” 
therefore, where from early morning to 
dewy eve the juvenile population disported, 
both postilions yelled at the top of their 
voices : 

“Hi! hi! hi! hi! Get out o’ the way.” 
“Hi! hi! hi!—be off,” and many phrases 
of a similar nature, which happily caused 
a dispersion of dirty, curly-haired, rosy- 
cheeked urchins, who ran to one side, or 
were snatched from destruction by irate 
mothers. 

Bonny Lesley evidently regarded it all as 
the greatest fun imaginable, pricking her 
pointed ears, shaking her pretty head, and 
trying to tear herself free from the bit which 
Larry held in an iron grip. 

Up the slight incline, just outside the 
town, the team went like the wind. Through 
Eden they passed, their feet keeping time 


\ 
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as though the four horses had been but one. 
Then, leaving the lough and Kilroot behind, 
they swept inland, Tim sternly repressing 
any attempt to gallop, for he knew the next 
six miles would be the worst part of their 
journey. 

Why our ancestors always climbed a hill 
instead of skirting it, no man now seems to 
know. ‘They never tried to make a detour, 
even when the road they planned led up a 
height as steep as the side of a house. 
The only concession they ever could be 
induced to grant was—perhaps after years 
and years—to slice a piece off the top of 
some acclivity they themselves had elected to 
surmount—a most contemptible endeavour 
to remedy a wrong committed, which has 
rightly incurred the censure of an age that 
manages its road-making differently. 

Sixty years ago the King’s highway to 
Larne was, indeed, a fearful and wonderful 
ordeal to face with any save the stoutest 
and quietest of cattle. Up hill and down 
dale, not at any moderate inclination, but 
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often sheer like some terrible precipice, 
the passengers half the time walking, while 
the horses pursued a zigzag course, strain- 
ing every muscle against the collar, or with 
harness hanging loose upon them, only kept 
from utter destruction by a clumsy skid. 

Those were rough times for man and 
beast alike. ‘To cross such passes on a 
winter’s night, when hands were too cold 
to feel the reims, and icicles hung from hair 
and eyelashes, was an experience some men 
were brave enough to repeat, but few cared 
to recall. 

It was an awful road, and Tim knew 
every inch of it, and that he ought not to 
let his team spend their strength on the 
comparatively easy stretches they were just 
then traversing, but reserve it for the very 
bad bit of country beyond. 

Thus Tim, confident in the power of his 
own wisdom, proposed, but it chanced that 
a pig disposed! A pig happily proceeding 
along the grass at the side of the road 
towards its own home. 
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Why so familiar an animal should have 
caused such wild alarm in the heart of 
Bonny Lesley as to make her shy violently 
and then bolt, it is impossible to say. All 
Tim ever knew was that she nearly threw 
him, in her fright, and that when he re- 
covered his balance the four animals, evi- 
dently possessed by the idea of some great 
pursuit, were tearing past the old towers of 
Bellahill as if ten thousand demons were 
after them. 

On they flew, answering no more to their 
bits than if they had been shreds of ribbon. 

‘‘Presarve us! Is it Larne or the next 
world were bound for?” gasped Peter ; 
but Tim spoke no word; he was wondering 
what would bring them up. Im all his 
experiences nothing like this had ever oc- 
curred previously. ‘To be run away with 
by four devils—that was what in the depths 
of his heart he called his beauties—seemed 
something as new as unpleasant. 

On they went like the wind; the pictu- 
resque water-mill was left far in the rear; 
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they thundered across the old stone bridge, 
underneath which a swift river ran only to 
disappear immediately from mortal ken. 
Peter caught but one glimpse of Red Hall, 
his last, he believed, for ever; the sea of 
waving green boughs over which the road 
lay disappeared from his sight, and still the 
horses never slackened speed, but tore along 
at a mad gallop, the chaise rocking and 
reeling—now with two wheels on the grass, 
again almost upset by being dragged over a 
heap of broken granite—a wild, wild chase, 
during the course of which they met 
nothing, passed nothing, in the shape of a 
conveyance. 

‘* By God’s mercy we had a clear road,” 
said Peter, afterwards, ‘‘ or nothing could 
have saved us. We went down Ballycarry 
Hill as if old Nick had got inside the beasts.” 

The summit of Ballycarry Hill had been 
the point where Tim thought he would be 
able to regain the mastery over his rebel- 
hious cattle, but in this hope he was dis- 
appointed. 
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The thundering gallop had not spent, 
only maddened, his team, and when they 
found themselves at the top of the ascent, 
and saw the long and steep decline lying 
seductively before them, they plunged 
forward at even greater speed and dashed 
through the village without injuring child 
or adult, hen or duck, or anything what- 
soever. 

Men ran after them, but soon had to 
relinquish the hunt. With the postilions 
it had become a mere matter of how long 
they could keep their saddles. Inside the 
chaise Mr. Mabbot was holding on for dear 
life : once they began to tear down the hill, 
involuntarily he shut his eyes; but when, 
after a series of jerks and jolts, he opened 
them again, they were still safe—the horses 
drawn across the road, panting and trem- 
bling in every limb. 

Tim held the leaders’ heads, while Peter 
came forward to open the door. 

‘“Maybe yed better ‘light and walk to 
the foot of The Maiden, sir,” he said. 

F—2 
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‘‘T did not dare throw them, yer honour,” 
supplemented Tim, with modest pride, ‘‘ be- 
cause that would have done us altogether, 
but I made the near ones stick to the bank 
till they’d enough of it. We'll lead them 
down The Pass, and you needn't be a hair 
afeerd but we'll come up with the coach 
before she’s into Larne.” 

It may seem strange, but it is utterly 
true, that during that break-neck race, 
Mr. Mabbot had utterly forgotten the five 
thousand pounds ; now it all came back to 
him however, and he said: 

“True we couldn’t go down The Maiden 
as we came down Ballycarry Hill?” 

‘God forbid !” interrupted Peter, piously. 

“So Ill just walk on slowly.” 

‘*’Deed and ye may walk on quick, sir ; 
we'll be there as soon as you. We've time 
and to spare, but I was forced to stop them, 
when I saw the chance, or we'd all have 
been dead men in another two minutes.” 

‘“T quite understand,’ answered Mr. 
Mabbot; but he did not quite comprehend, 
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then or thereafter, the cool courage, the 
swift fcomprehension, which had enabled 
Tim at a most critical moment to turn a 
threatened defeat into a possible victory. 

Larry had _ scarcely exaggerated his 
talents, yet probably no man save Peter 
ever clearly grasped how cleverly he con- 
trived to make Bonny Lesley, who had 
caused the whole mischief, repair it. 

Island Magee stretched away golden in 
the sun, but Mr. Mabbot, as he walked 
briskly on, scarcely saw it; just for a few 
minutes the shadow of sudden death—the 
imminence of an awful catastrophe, had 
blotted out the vision of that swiftly- 
vanishing coach ; but now the whole trouble 
returned. He saw, in imagination, the 
vehicle proceed to its destination, the 
passengers alight, the precious packet 
annexed. Nothing to be heard of it; the 
end of the world at hand! 

The more impatient he became, the more 
quickly he walked, so that when he reached 
the trysting-spot appointed by Tim he saw 
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far behind him the chaise and _ horses, 
pioneered by the postilions, slowly de- 
scending what really looked like the face 
of a precipice. 

“Good Heavens!” he thought, “if we 
had come on at the same awful rate to this 
point what would have happened ? ” 

“We did that steeple-chase gran’, yer 
honour,” said Tim, when he at last stood 
on tolerably level ground. 

‘Yes, but how are we to get over the 
rest of the journey?” asked Mr. Mabbot, 
anxiously contemplating the jaded and 
crest-fallen horses. 

‘“‘ Leave that to me, sir; they came a good 
bit of the way to please themselves, and 
they ll go the rest of it to please me.” A 
promise that was amply fulfilled, for Tim 
felt in no mood to spare his cattle. 

For no single moment did he forget those 
guineas, or allow the team to forget them 
either. 

After all, a guinea each seemed as much 
to those men as a surplus does to a Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer. A guinea! Why 
it appeared limitless wealth, for it contained 
boundless possibilities. 

«Did ye meet the coach?” Tim shouted 
to a wayfarer. 

“Ay! She’s just beyond,” was the 
answer. 

‘“* How far is the coach ahead ?” he asked 
a man breaking stones a little later on. 

‘She'll be a bit beyond Glynn.” 

Then ply whip and spur; Tim spared 
- neither, and Peter had no pity for the weary 
” creatures straining every nerve. Wildly 
they sprang forward ; worn out, they flagged 
again and again, for the spirit had died out 
of them, and it was only when Maghera- 
morne—destined to give his title to a lord 
then unborn—was passed, that something, 
perhaps a whiff from the salt marsh at the 
Point, or some equine memory of rest and 
refreshment, induced all four horses to put 
on a spurt and break into a swinging gallop 
which carried them under the wooded 
slopes of Glynn, and on—on beyond, till 
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at last the coach was seen, a slowly travel- 
ling speck in the distance. 

Then there ensued a very bad few minutes, 
when the men were racked with fear, and 
Bonny Leslie received such usage as she 
had never previously dreamed of, though 
her life could not, under any circumstances, 
have been accounted a peculiarly easy one. 

On lumbered the heavily-laden coach, and 
flying madly after, followed the postchaise, 
a light freight, drawn by four horses, goaded 
almost to desperation, and wild with terror 
and excitement. 

The clatter, the shouting, the hubbub at 
length attracted attention, and the guard, 
glancing curiously back, saw two postilions 
standing in their saddles, making signals 
that he could not make head or tail of. 

“ What’s in the wind, Bill, do you sup- 
poset” he asked the coachman. 

Thus appealed to, Bill took a survey 
astern, and rephed: 

‘Only a chaise and four from Carrick, 
and they want us to stop—so here goes,” 
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and he came to a halt about halfway across 
Larne Bridge. The guineas were won! 

Then Bonny Lesley and her companions 
were pulled up all in a heap, fit to drop 
from pain and exhaustion, covered with 
foam and blood—a gruesome sight, while 
the postilions slipped off their saddles, 
fagged but triumphant. 

Before the chaise was brought to a stand- 
still, Mr. Mabbot had jumped out. 

It did not take hima moment to say what 
he wanted ; it did not require a couple of 
seconds for guard and coachman to under- 
stand his meaning. 

Then and there on Larne Bridge every 
passenger, inside and out, was required to 
alight, and an exhaustive search ensued. 

“ A brown-paper parcel about a foot long 
and six inches wide, tied up with white 
string! quite a small parcel, and light.” 

“Yes, sir, if it’s here, you'll soon have 
it.” 

But it was not there. They examined 
the coach more minutely than it had ever 
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before been examined since it was built. 
‘Short of breaking the stage up for fire- 
wood, I don’t see what more we can do,” 
said the guard at last. 

“ Wherever else it may be, the parcel’s 
not here,” declared the coachman, “and 
were all behind.” 

“T’m sorry, yer honour, we can't find 
what you’ve lost, but ye see there’s no such 
thing here. It rolled off the coach, most 
like, and may be we'll hear news of it on 
the road in the morning,” supplemented 
the guard ; after which statement the coach, 
carrying such passengers as chose to re- 
occupy their seats, departed. 

Those who remained behind expressed 
their sympathy—hoped Mr. Mabbot would 
recover his parcel ere long — said good- 


evening and went their several ways, leaving 
chaise, horses, postilions and fare the centre 
of a curious crowd that had collected on the 
bridge. 

Mr. Mabbot looked very grave; Tim and 
Peter very anxious. 
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They had done their part, but by ex- 
perience they were aware it is one thing to 
earn money and another to be paid. Their 
guineas hung trembling in the balance; 
nay, to their fancy, had almost disappeared 
from view. 

It was a crucial moment ; in a way, their 
expected loss seemed to those men more 
even than the five thousand to Mr. Mabbot. 

Nothing, however, was farther from that 
gentleman's thought than to visit his dis- 
appointment on the men, who stood mop- 
ping the perspiration which was streaming 
down their faces. 

Beckoning Tim to follow, he walked a 
few paces away from the crowd, where he 
said, a little unsteadily, because the blow 
had been almost too much for him: 

‘You did all you could. Here’s what I 
promised you; and now you had better give 
your horses a feed and a bit of a rest and 
get something yourselves. Pay for it all 
out of this and keep the difference. Let 
the horses have a good rest. Ill walk 
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back. I would rather walk home than 
not.” 

“Indeed, and ye'll not walk back one 
step, yer honour,” said Tim, profoundly 
touched. ‘* We'll just rub the poor bastes 
down, and put a sup of whisky in their 
pail, and they'll be as fresh as daisies before 
half-an-hour’s gone and past. I am sure 
me and Peter’s for ever obliged, and we're 
only sorry what you wanted wasn’t in the 
coach.” 

“So am I,” almost groaned Mr. Mabbot. 

‘Was it of much consequence, sir ?” 

‘It was to me.” 

‘ All’s not lost that’s in danger,’ returned 
Tim, cheerily (he could afford to be cheerful). 
“Tf it rowled off the coach, somebody’s got 
the parcel, and ye'll hear word of it before 
long.” 

There was truth in what the man said, 
though to Mr. Mabbot his words seemed 
idle folly. Still, even in folly comfort 
sometimes les, and, as he strolled first 
about Larne and then back to Glynn, Mr. 
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Mabbot tried to persuade himself that by 
giving notice of his loss at every public 
house on the road between Larne and 
Belfast the news would spread through 
the country side, and the missing parcel 
be restored. 

For they were an honest people, poor, 
yet content: a people who could starve, but 
not steal. 

At Magheramorne the chaise overtook 
him. Bonny Lesley and her mates, if not 
so fresh as ‘Tim had prophesied, were never- 
theless fit for work. 

“They took their liquor like Christians,” 
said Peter, who had evidently borne them 
company. 

* An’ as good as asked for more,” added 
Tim, proudly. 

What a weary journey that seemed to 
Mr. Mabbot, with all the excitement over 
and nothing but disappointment left. 

Not even the horses were so tired as he. 
Five thousand pounds entrusted to him! 
five thousand pounds gone! He repeated 
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the sentences over and over again, till at 
last it seemed as though a hundred ham- 
mers were echoing those words on his 
brain. He felt in utter despair, and every 
yard which brought him nearer to the point 
he had left increased his misery. 

How could he go home and tell his wife ? 
How could he pass the long hours till the 
morning? He felt he must do something 
then, that minute. Return to Belfast and 
tell the manager? No, what would be the 
use of that? There was no course the 
manager could adopt that he (Mabbot) 
might not just as well, or better, take 
himself. 

In imagination he heard public opinion 
commenting, with its many tongues, on 
what had happened, 

‘‘ Have you heard?” ‘This was the first 
voice. ‘* Yes, how Mabbot”’—* What a ter- 
rible business,” and so on, in every accent 
of pitying sympathy. Then, ‘“ How very 
careless!) Fancy any man leaving five 
thousand pounds on the top of a coach!” 
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“Why, when I bring down money I never 
let it out of my hand till I give it into the 
bank.” ‘Neither do I.” ‘Neither would 
anyone. ‘Still, you see, Mr, Mabbot did.” 
Then a little later, not much later: 

“It is certainly very odd.” ‘Such an 
accident—if it can be called an accident.” 

‘What do you mean? You don’t sup- 


pose, surely 

“Oh, I suppose nothing—only when a 
man is hard up ——” 

‘“That’s true enough, and I have heard 
on good authority Mabbot tried to effect 
another mortgage a short time ago, and 
failed.” 

** Looks bad.” 

** Still, what he says may be all right.” 

Meanwhile, in the inn-yard, tongues had 
been wagging freely. 

“Where did ye catch up to the coach, 
Tim?” asked the ostler. 

‘Larne Bridge. It was a near touch.” 

“Tt was that; and did ye get your guinea 
a-piece ?”’ 
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‘We did, troth.” 

‘¢ An’ what was it all about?” 

‘A parcel.” 

“ An’ he got it?” 

‘Faith, and he didn’t, and it’s sorry lI 
am for him, this night.” 

“What was in it ?” 

‘‘T don’t know; law papers, most lke, 
for it was only a bit of a parcel, though he 
said it was of value to him.” 

At this point, Boots, who had been a 
silent, though attentive auditor, disap- 
peared into the hotel and passed through 
the hall, appearing on the step just 
when Mr. Mabbot had decided suicide 
was the only way in which to settle his 
dificulty. He knew a lonely place on 
the sea shore where he could end all his 
troubles. 

‘Yer honour,’ began Boots; but Mr. 
Mabbot was far absent in mind, and did 
not hear. 

‘They were saying in the yard, yer 
honour,” tried Boots again, “ that it was a 
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parcel ye were after losin’, and I thought 
maybe this might be the wan.” 

Miles lay between the hotel-door and 
that quiet spot where Mr. Mabbot had 
thought to end his troubles, yet it seemed 
but a stride from death and despair back 
to joy, life and safety. 

The journey occupied only a second, for, 
as he turned his head, he saw the missing 
parcel, safe in the hands of that ministering 
angel, Boots. 

“Where did you find it?” he asked. 

“Just among a lot of things that were 
pitched off the coach when they changed 
horses. It has been knockin’ about here 
ever since, for we didn’t know who owned 
it, and I wouldn’t know now but for hearin’ 
Tim say you wanted the like.” 

“ Knocking about”’ the passage, among 
all sorts of people, while he had been racing 
and chasing over those awful hills in mad 
pursuit of a vanishing coach! Safe and 
sound, while he was miserable and wildly 
thinking of self-destruction. 

G 
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Mr. Mabbot walked to the bank and got 
rid of his burden, in a very delirium of 
gratitude, and at the very same time Boots 
was, after his own fashion, returning thanks 
to Heaven for a blessing in silver, while 
Bonny Lesley and her companions had their 
muzzles in a warm mash, which was _ sub- 
sequently well charged for in the long bill 
furnished to Mr. Mabbot. 
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A VAGRANT DIGESTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Reverend Desmond Urwick, Vicar of 
Rathdundrum, had so long lived what his 
housekeeper called a ‘ batcheldore,” in 
company with many ailments, real and 
imaginary, that no one supposed he would 
ever enter the estate of holy matrimony. 

For years, young ladies and ladies ne 
longer young had set their caps at him—in 
vain. He would have none of them. No 
one could persuade him to marry—no one 
could make him think of marrying; every 
one had come to the conclusion he would 
go to the grave unmarried, when suddenly 
there crossed his path a vision of delight 
which assumed the mundane shape of a 
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charmer—age uncertain—not totally des- 
titute of money. All at once the rocky 
citadel of his heart, which had stood many 
sieges and remained impregnable, surren- 
dered. ‘The lady came, saw, and conquered. 
Mr. Urwick proposed, Mr. Urwick was 
accepted, the pair were made man and wife. 
Shortly, very shortly, after which “auspicious 
event,’ Mr. Urwick’s invalid fancies coming 
to the front even more prominently than 
when he was wandering along the lone, 
lone road of single blessedness, he put his 
vicarage into commission, so to speak ; left 
his few sheep under the care of an inde- 
fatigable curate, who had never asked 
himself whether he owned a liver or not, 
and, accompanied of course by Mrs. Urwick, 
started on what proved a life-search after 
his lost digestion. 

For quarter of a century he had petted, 
and spoiled, and deferred to his digestion 
—employed his time in thinking about its 
wants and humouring its vagaries, and now, 
when it was gone—since he could not make 
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himself happy without the wretched thing, 
notwithstanding all the misery it had caused 
him—he set out, as has been said, on a 
quest which provided the reverend gentle- 
man with ample occupation for the re- 
mainder of his existence. 

There is no demon capable of leading a 
valetudinarian such a dance as a damaged 
liver. It is a Puck that will take him o’er 
‘‘ brake, bush, and scaur,” across wide rivers 
and wider seas! It is a will-o-the-wisp, 
which seems ever within reach and ever 
eludes capture ! 

Some happy people there are who can 
enjoy such food as Heaven sends them and 
be none the worse for it afterwards—who 
can go to bed at midnight and sleep soundly 
till morning—who can walk after dinner 
and sit after supper and be not a bit the 
worse for walking or sitting; but the man 
who has once lost his digestion has lost his 
peace of mind and body for ever and a day. 
In church or the club—funeral or merry- 
making, his truant liver is ever tempting 
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him far a-field. It is there, it is here, it is 
somewhere else, it is over yonder—it entices 
him south, west, east, and north. ‘There is 
always some land a little further away where 
it and its owner may dwell together on 
terms of the closest intimacy, but when 
the traveller touches that shore of golden 
promise it is only to find his digestion has 
taken its departure. 

Evangeline’s journeyings were short and 
pleasant when compared with those Mr. 
Urwick undertook in search of his refractory 
liver. Gabriel never desired to elude her 
pursuit, whereas, on the contrary, there was 
nothing Mr. Urwick’s digestive organs 
wished less than to be reinstated in a whole 
and healthy condition in that gentleman’s 
body. 

They knew far too much of the way he 
had “put upon them,’ when at his beck 
and call, to view with equanimity any close 
relation with him in the future. 

It was, indeed, the awful way in which 
he had worked them, and the long hours he 
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demanded, which first induced remonstrance 
on their part, and then a final strike. 

On his side Mr. Urwick also made a very 
false move. He gave in at once, and 
capitulated without firing a gun. No mis- 
take could have proved more fatal. A man 
ought to treat his liver fairly ; but he never 
should take it into confidence. 

The moment he begins to consult it con- 
cerning what he ought to eat, drink, and 
avoid, his liver begins to despise its nominal 
owner, because a digestion ought to serve a 
human being ; a human being ought not to 
be the slave of his digestion, which is, 
indeed, the best of good servants, but the 
worst of bad masters. Let it once get its 
head, and you had far better have a runaway 
horse to deal with. 

The spectacle of a man wrestling with 
imperfect powers of assimilation is not a 
sight calculated to give anyone a lofty idea 
of his species. In fact, when a person says 
to his internal economy, ‘“ Now what would 
it be wise for me to eat?” that person has 
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physically committed an act of bankruptcy. 

In the next world, where we would fain 
believe, digestions, like the wicked, cease 
from troubling, there may be hope for him, 
but in this imperfect state, none. 

That unwise person will go on from bad 
to worse, till even the innocent sole presents 
terrors to his imagination, and a new-laid 
egg a front more alarming than a regiment 
of dragoons. 

How circumstances change cases ! 

Once upon a time the Reverend Desmond 
Urwick had been a noted preacher, who, 
before he quarrelled with his liver, thought 
nothing of standing up in the pulpit and 
doing battle with Satan and all his hosts. 
In the latter days he was glad to creep out 
of church and take train, or boat, or carriage 
anywhere he might perchance meet once 
more with that lost digestion, possessing 
which he felt he could combat many legions 
of devils, but wanting which he was unable 
to sip a cup of tea, or slowly munch a slice 
of thin dry toast in peace. 
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This was the real reason why Mr. Urwick 
after marriage boxed the compass in search 
of health. At fifty-eight he wanted to find 
and make up friends with the liver he had 
known at five-and-twenty—a liver content 
and cheerfu] with anything that was given 
it; a liver able and willing to do its duty ; 
a liver with no nonsense about it; on good 
terms with all other parts of the body to 
which it appertained ; a specimen liver, in 
fact, and not the stupid, ill-conditioned, 
crochetty liver it afterwards became before 
it disappeared altogether. 

Mrs. Urwick had not been prepared to 
encounter such a liver, or, to speak more 
correctly, she had not been in the least 
prepared to encounter the consequences 
that result from the absence of any liver 
whatever. She had gone to the hymeneal 
altar cheerfully and with a good courage, 
but it seemed to her, naturally, quite 
another thing to go to the sacrificial altar. 

It was certainly hard upon a lady of 
sprightly disposition, engaging appearance, 
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and agreeable manners to find she had 
bound herself not only to humour an invalid 
till death did them part, but to accompany 
him over the world in a vain search after 
health—a goodly portion of which he might 
have secured just as easily at Rathdundrum. 

It was the old housekeeper aforemen- 
tioned, who welcomed her new mistress 
with effusion, that first opened the lady's 
eyes to what lay before her. 

Said the faithful if too candid retainer :— 

‘“T'm glad, mem, the master has got 
somebody whose bidding he'll mind to look 
to him at last, for he is as full of fancies 
as an egg is of meat.” 

At the time, Mrs. Urwick unjustly re- 
garded this remark as most impertinent, but 
she subsequently quoted it to her husband 
with a clever facility. 

The reverend gentleman was, indeed, 
fuller of fancies than any egg—even an 
ostrich’s—of meat, and it seemed to poor 
Mrs. Urwick, when her brief honeymoon 
was over, that not a day passed without some 
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further and stranger revelation of her 
husband's idiosyncrasies being vouchsafed 
to her. 

She liked society, and he hated it; even 
the chastened and improving conversation 
to which, as a clergyman’s wife, Mrs. Urwick 
might fitly listen, and in which, also, as a 
clergyman’s wife, she might fitly join, 
was pain and weariness to the Reverend 
Desmond. 

He had talked, and thought, and read 
about his symptoms, till one disease became 
multiplied by fifty. To what remedy had 
he not pinned his faith? What drug had 
he not essayed? Indeed, it would be im- 
possible to tell—for having long emancipated 
himself from medical control, there was no 
new nostrum, no much vaunted pill, or elixir, 
or tonic, or oil, or extract, which the pro- 
prietors saw fit to advertise and puff enough, 
of which he failed to test the virtues. 

There was scarce a health resort, either, 
he had not tried and found wanting. 

The cooking in one place did not please 
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him, the air in another, the water in a 
third, the drainage in a fourth, the wind 
in a fifth, the want of wind in a sixth, 
and so on, with every ridiculous objection 
his captious mind could devise. 

The “happy pair” went to Harrogate, 
Scarborough, and a dozen other watering 
places in England, to the German Spas, to 
the Riviera, to Spain, Algiers, Italy, Switzer- 
land, with precisely the same result; then 
as Mrs. Urwick declined to go on pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, the Reverend Desmond had 
all but banded himself to proceed thither 
with a party of Cook’s excursionists, when 
meeting a man who told him out of heaven 
there was no climate so healthy as that 
of San Francisco, or city so beautiful, he 
changed his plans, and decided to proceed 
thither. 

‘“* No place to equal it in the world,” said 
his new friend. ‘ You only go out there 
and you will never wish to come back 
to Europe ; ” with more to the same effect, 
which inspired Mr. Urwick with such 
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wild hopes of recovering his lost digestion, 
that, greatly to the disgust of his wife, who 
had ensconced herself in comfortable Dublin 
lodgings, and was preparing for a pleasant 
social campaign, the worthy Vicar, without 
beat of drum, or even warning telegram, 
rushed in one morning and announced 
his intention of forthwith repairing to 
California. 

As the greater includes the lesser, Mrs. 
Urwick, with a sinking heart, understood 
that she too would be expected to pack up 
at once and start also for the finest climate 
on earth. 

Not now could she plead that among a 
select party of Cook’s excursionists her 
husband might meet some sympathetic 
individual possessed of no liver worth 
mentioning, with whom he could hunt 
the Holy Land over in search of a 
digestion not given to stick at trifles—a sort 
of “slavey”” of a digestion, equally willing 
to grapple with crabs and caudle, cheese and 
porridge, lobsters and gruel—ready, in fact, 
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to undertake any position of trust, and 
make as good a fight against stone fruit, as, 
in the old days departed, poor, dilapidated 
Mr. Urwick had waged against sin. 

Yes, if he went she would have to go 
also, and the prospect did not seem pleasant 
to a lady who liked accustomed places, 
familiar people, and association with 
county-folk. 

California seemed to her as dreary as the 
great and terrible desert to the children of 
Israel. 

But she was a nice little woman, who 
never went into a passion. She could not 
if she had tried. It was this pleasing 
equability of temper, jomed to good looks, 
and a snug fortune, which had' captivated 
Mr. Urwick. 

“TI think,” she said, in answer to her 
husband’s announcement, “that if you go 
to San Francisco you will have to resign 
your living. Here is a very peremptory 
letter from the Bishop.” 

‘“‘ Never mind the Bishop,” answered Mr, 
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Urwick ; ‘‘what is a living when compared 
with my health ?” 

This conundrum the lady was much too 
astute then to attempt to solve. She only 
remarked, with a fine though unconscious 
sarcasm : 

“It might be well for you to read what 
the Bishop says, at all events.” 

Mr. Urwick did read, and the pride of 
his defiance changed, 

After all, it is one thing to speak in one’s 
own home disparagingly of the powers that 
be, and quite another to defy them openly. 
More, how little soever a living may seem 
worth, while a man is enjoying the revenue, 
that little has a knack of growing greater 
when it appears in danger of disappearing 
altogether. 

‘And so the end of it was,” remarked 
Mrs. Urwick, subsequently, *‘ that I had to 
give up my pretty rooms and return 
to Rathdundrum ; not to stay, however ; 
thankful, indeed, should I have felt to be 
allowed to stay anywhere.” 

H 
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“Sir, dear, but you do look bad,” was 
the old housekeeper’s sympathetic remark 
when, having joyously welcomed her mistress 
and the Reverend Desmond home again, 
she ushered them into a spacious drawing- 
room where two bright fires were burning 
—the day being dull and chilly, as many 
summer days are in Ireland. ‘“ Sure, you 
might as well have stayed at home if that 
is all they could do for you in foreign 
parts.” 

To an invalid there is nothing more 
exasperating than domestic criticism, and 
Mr. Urwick waxed irritable accordingly. 

‘T wish you would not talk about matters 
you do not understand, Mrs Ryan,’ he 
retorted, testily. ‘‘ Iam much better than 
when I left Rathdundrum P 

“You have a strange way of showing it, 


then, sir,” she replied, absolutely undaunted. 

Mr. Urwick drew an easy chair up to one 
of the fireplaces, and, sinking into its 
luxurious depths, remarked, when Mrs. 
Ryan left the room, “That woman is 
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intolerable, Julia ; she is a perfect savage.” 

“She means well S 

“Jt is astonishing how badly people 
always do—who mean well,” he returned, 
snappishly, for he was in a very ill-humour 
indeed ; in one of those moods when, as 
Mrs. Ryan truly observed, “The saints 
above alone know what would please him.” 

Nothing pleased him that day at all 
events. He said the soup was not good 
or the fish fresh, that the true way to spoil 
a fowl was to boil it, that if there were 
one thing he disliked more than another it 


was a mutton cutlet; and, having found 
fault with every dish on the table and with 
Mrs. Urwick for not doing likewise, he 
made an uncomfortable meal off potatoes 
and butter and a glass of milk. 

Evidently poor Mrs. Ryan had, with the 
best intentions, done extremely badly ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


For two whole months Rathdundrum was 
blessed with the presence of its Vicar, but 
he might as well have been in California 
for any good he did his parish or himself. 

Aforetime he had read the Lessons—now 
he would not even do that. While the 
curate preached, he sat with his legs crossed 
and eyes closed, his thoughts flitting from 
land to land after that lost digestion, which 
had served him so scurvy atrick. He rarely 
left the house except to take a run up to 
Dublin. He said he was not well enough 
to go out, but when the fancy seized him 
he managed to drive to the railway station 
and travel a hundred miles without the 
slightest difficulty. 

An inveterate diner-out in the palmy days 
before he and his liver had that furious 
difference which terminated friendly rela- 
tions between them, it needed all Mrs. 
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Urwick’s powers of persuasion to induce 
acceptance of any invitation, even from the 
oldest and kindest of his friends; and after 
he had accepted he was often wont to in- 
dulge in a maddening habit of “backing out” 
at the eleventh hour, indeed it was on record 
that on two occasions he bade the coachman 
turn back from the very gates a lodge-keeper 
was about to open, which all seemed very 
trying to Mrs. Urwick, who was fond of 
society and loved pleasant parties. 

On one occasion, however, when they had 
been bidden to a house noted for the best 
wine, the best cook, and the most cordial 
and unaffected hospitality in the County, 
Lady Mary Blandy absolutely refused to 
take Mr. Urwick’s ‘*‘ We cannot, indeed!” 
for an answer. 

‘‘ Nonsense!” she said ; “* you must come! 
My husband told me to make you promise. 
We can put you up for the night. You 
may wear your dressing-gown if you like,” 
—Mr. Urwick was, indeed, talking to her 
ladyship in an old and faded garment of the 
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description she indicated—* only you must 
not say ‘No!’” 

The Vicar did not say no; neither did he 
refuse to array himself in orthodox costume. 
He went, and enjoyed the evening greatly ; 
for after the ladies left the dining-room he 
fell into a most interesting conversation 
with a gentleman who had suffered from the 
vagaries of his liver likewise, and blessed 
homceopathy for having delivered him from 
the woes indigestion had caused his internal 
economy. ‘They compared symptoms and 
capped diseases to their hearts’ content. 
All Mr. Urwick felt, his new friend had 
experienced, only in a more intense form. 
Allopathy had brought him to the brink of 
the grave. Homceopathy had, if he might 
be allowed the expression, brought him 
back from the grave. ‘‘Go to my doctor 
—finest fellow in the world; and before 
you are three months older, you will feel 
you have taken a fresh lease of life.” 

Mr. Urwick had not the slightest inten- 
tion of going to “my doctor” or to any 
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doctor. All doctors were abhorrent to 
him, because they thought they knew more 
about his ailments than he did, and gave 
him rational advice—a thing the Vicar’s 
soul loathed. Nevertheless, he delighted 
in talking about his liver, as a lover, to speak 
of his mistress, and, consequently, enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. 

And further enjoyment still was in store, 
for he had not been in the drawing-room five 
minutes before a lady, lately converted to 
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“hot water,” said she felt ‘so sorry to hear 
from their kind hostess he was in delicate 
health. For many years her own health 
had been far from good, and for that reason 
she could sympathise with anyone in like 
case.” 

That was quite enough. ‘The free- 
masonry of a pet disease makes men and 
women brothers and sisters all the world 
over. Had the lady and Mr. Urwick been 
twins they could not have interchanged 
experiences more unhesitatingly. They 
drew their chairs close together, and talked 
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with a confidential earnestness which might 
have aroused Mrs. Urwick’s jealousy had 
she not known one theme alone was capable 
of interesting her husband. 

Miss O’Ginnis told him all she had 
suffered by reason of the “stupidity” of 
doctors. Mr. Urwick told her, though in 
more eloquent language, that ‘‘ afflictions 
sore long time he bore,” only to find all 
physicians vain. 

He had discarded physicians, and tried 
every remedy he could hear of; but he still 
suffered. If he could only live without 
eating, he thought he might recover; as 
it was, he merely ate enough to keep 
body and soul together, though sometimes 
he was so hungry he felt as if he could 
enjoy 

** A donkey stuffed with a foot soldier,” 
finished Admiral Blandy, who chanced to 
be close at hand. 

Mr. Urwick stared at the interruption, 
and the Admiral said, ‘‘ Never mind, old 
chap; no offence meant.” Miss O’Ginnis 
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giggled and then remarked, “It is no 
laughing matter, though.” 

Mr. Urwick agreed it certainly was not; 
“but then,” he added, in a fine Christian 
spirit, “* people do not understand.” 

“They do not,” -said the lady, eagerly ; 
“that is the worst of it.” 

‘“ When a man feels as if the earth were 
rising under his feet. ” 

“Ah! don't I know!” sighed Miss 
O’Ginnis ; ‘‘and as though everything were 
going round and round, and he has to 
catch hold of the nearest chair or table 
to steady himself. How often I have 
experienced that awful sensation!” 

** And then the utter prostration,” went 
on Mr. Urwick, warming to his theme. 

‘When you might, for all strength left 
be a drop of dew dissolving on the earth, ” 
added Miss O’Ginnis, whom the remem- 
brance of her sufferings made almost 
poetical. 

‘When you might be anything or 
nothing, ” amended Mr. Urwick. 
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“Do you know what cured me?” asked 
the lady, feeling her time had come. ‘ Hot 
water.” 

“T gave hot water a fair trial; it did 
not benefit me one particle.” 

‘Perhaps you did not take it hot enough.” 

“ T did, as hot as I could without scald- 
ing myself. ” 

“Ah! there it is, you see: to be of any 
use the water must be boiling.” 

“How could any person drink boiling 
water?” asked Mr. Urwick. 

‘In sips—it is quite easy when one gets 
accustomed to it. JI sipped four tumbler- 
fuls a day for three months, and at the end 
of the three months was as well as I am 
now ; and what do you think my doctor said 
when I told him?” 

‘“‘T can't imagine. Something very foolish, 
no doubt.” 

‘“* Something very rude, you may be sure: 
‘ FIDDLE-DE-DEE !!!’” 

“Just like a doctor,” groaned Mr. Urwick, 
immensely interested. 
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“So prejudiced,” remarked Miss 
O’Ginnis. 

“So jealous,’ observed Mr. Urwick; and 
then there ensued a silence, which was, 
contrary to custom, broken bythe gentleman. 

**T should much like to learn,” he said, 
in a voice low and confidential, as though 
he had been asking Miss O’Ginnis to marry 
him, “ how to take a tumbler of boiling 
water in sips.” 

Miss O’Ginnis explained. She told this 
promising disciple how he ought to have a 
spirit-lamp and kettle in his dressing-room ; 
how he must keep pour, pour, pouring, and 
sip, sip, sipping; how he would get quite 
to love the health-giving beverage ; how 
the whole process really did not occupy 
much time when once the patient became 
expert, and caused no trouble whatever. 

“JT will send to Dublin for a_spirit- 
lamp to-morrow,” said Mr. Urwick, carried 
away by Miss O’Ginnis’s enthusiasm. 

‘And do not forget the kettle also,” said 
the practical lady. 
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The time which ensued at Rathdundrum 
while the boiling-water cure was in pro- 
gress, to quote Mrs. Ryan's words, “beat 
everything.” 

Mr. Urwick could not depend on himself 
in the least. He either omitted to light 
the spirit-lamp at a proper hour, and break- 
fast had to be delayed till he had poured 
and sipped the needful quantity, or he 
commenced operations quite early, and then 
fell fast asleep, leaving the kettle to boil 
away at its own sweet will, which it did 
with such energy that at last the bottom 
was burnt out. 

Then he insisted on keeping up a fire in 
drawing-room, dining-room, and library, so 
as to have a constant supply of scalding 
water at his hand, which he almost invari- 
ably contrived to upset. 

‘God forgive Miss O’Ginnis,” said Mrs. 
Ryan. ‘Little she knew what she was 
doing on us.” 

Mrs. Urwick said nothing; but she, no 
doubt, thought a great deal. 
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“My dear, what are you going to do 
about your husband,” asked Lady Mary 
Blandy, when August was nearly over. 

‘Indeed, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. 
Urwick, plaintively. 

“ But you ought to know,” declared her 
ladyship, ‘‘ because if some steps are not 
soon taken, it is impossible to tell what the 
end may be.” 

Mrs. Urwick did not answer; she felt 
that she, at all events, was quite unable to 
forecast what the end might be, or whether 
any end at all might come. 

‘““When we heard he was going to be 
married, we were all, as you know, delighted. 
We formed great hopes of what a wife such 
as you would be able to effect.” 

“T hoped many things, too,” observed 
Mrs. Urwick, simply. ‘“ I thought he 
wanted more care than a _ housekeeper 
could possibly have given, and I was vain 
enough to think I should be able to nurse 
him back to health ; instead of which 

‘‘He is going on from bad to worse,” 
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finished Lady Mary, as the other stopped. 
“The fact of the matter is, you are far 
too fond of him, you sweet, good crea- 
ture, and give in to him much more 
than is wise. What Mr. Urwick re- 
quires is RouSING. He needs to be taken 
out of himself. Rathdundrum is death to 
anyone in his state of health. Here he 
just sits all the day long brooding over 
his ailments. ” 

Mrs. Urwick mildly insinuated that was 
precisely what the Vicar did wherever he 
chanced to be. She ran over the names of 
a few of the places they had visited in 
search of that lost digestion. She men- 
tioned what the doctors she herself had 
called in, said. She touched lightly on the 
proposed short excursion to Jerusalem and 
the longer journey to San Francisco, nipped 
almost in its conception by an unsympathetic 
bishop ; and finally she added, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘“‘I am sure I cannot tell what I 
ought to do.” 

“T can,” declared Lady Mary, with con- 
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viction. ‘ You ought to take him to Mrs. 
Jack Hill.” 

** And who is Mrs. Jack Hill ?” 

“The very nicest woman that ever lived. 
She is a cousin of Lord Bobadil’s, and she 
keeps a sort of glorified boarding-house at 
Bruscane, near the mouth of the Shannon. 
She is a perfect darling, and as brave as a 
lon. When poor Jack died, and left her 
with three children and only seven hundred 
pounds between them all and the work- 
house, she took a delightful old mansion in 
her native town, and, as I have said, started 
a boarding-house, the success of which has 
been something phenomenal. It is really 
more a well-appointed home, always filled 
with charming people, than anything else. 
The Bruscane climate is superb. ‘Take 
your husband there for the Winter, and he 
will be a different man in the Spring.” 

“Perhaps you would talk to him,’ 
suggested Mrs. Urwick; “he does not 
attach much importance to what I say.” 

‘That is because you are such a little 
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goose,” said Lady Mary, not unkindly. 
“Yes, I will talk to him,” which her ener- 
getic ladyship did to such purpose that Mr. 
Urwick—who, having arrived at the con- 
clusion boiling water and Miss O’Ginnis 
were both humbugs, had seriously begun to 
think of giving “my doctor” a chance of 
distinguishing himself—was finally per- 
suaded to give Bruscane and Mrs. Jack 
Hill a trial, though ‘‘I have little doubt,” 
he said confidentially to his wife, ‘‘Mrs. Hill 
is only some poor relation of her own, into 
whose pocket Lady Mary wants to put the 
money she thinks Mrs. Jack, as she calls 
her, will be able to screw out of us. I in- 
tend to give the place a trial, however, 
Julia. If we don’t like it we need not stay 
—that is one comfort.” 

‘““No, we need not stay,’ thought poor 
Mrs. Urwick; “that is the great dis- 
comfort.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Urwick had made a mistake, not for 
the first time in his life. Lady Mary Blandy 
was in no way related to Mrs. Jack Hill, 
and mentioned Bruscane solely because her 
kindly heart felt grieved to see an old friend 
sinking deeper and deeper into a state of 
depression which made him a burden to 
himself and a nuisance to others. 

Most honestly she believed all he re- 
quired to effect a cure was ROUSING, spelt 
with capital letters; and knowing Mrs. 
Hill’s house to be charmingly appointed 
and admirably managed, she rejoiced when 
Mr. Urwick gave a somewhat ungracious 
assent to the proposal that he should try 
what Bruscane might be able to effect in 
the way of reconciling him and his liver. 

‘“¢ And the change will do you a world of 
good,’ said Lady Mary to Mrs. Urwick. 
“There are always a number of pleasant 


people staying at Mrs. Hill’s.” 
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“But my husband does not care to mix 
with strangers, no matter how pleasant they 
may be,’ was the answer. 

‘“ Bruscane will soon change all that "— 
an optimistic view of the future Mrs. 
Urwick wished she could take. 
so confidently 


> 


The “pleasant people’ 
referred to, who were to help forward that 
good work of ending the long-continued 
strife between Mr. Urwick and his liver 
were, as it happened, just then nine in num- 
ber, who, on the evening before Mrs. Hill 
expected her two new inmates, were assem- 
bled round the dinner-table in a cheery, 
old-fashioned room. ‘They were a fairly 
merry party. The men and women who 
came to Bruscane for change of scene, 
having as a rule little on their minds and 
less in their heads, were merry accordingly. 

Mrs. Hill occupied the seat of honour, 
and facing her was Mr. Monro, a barrister, 
who, having relinquished his lawful profes- 
sion, made a fair income by writing smart 
articles for such papers as believed in him. 
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Of the eight other persons present, one was 
Mrs. Monro, wife of the foregoing ; a second 
Miss Stewart, a spinster who had been 
everywhere, seen everything, and knew 
everyone ; two sisters, the Misses Bessie and 
Georgie Wood, of an uncertain age, but 
very certainly flirts ; Mrs. Arthur Latchmere, 
a young and comely widow, matronised—if 
the phrase be permissible—by her uncle, a 
man dominated by only one idea—viz., the 
utilisation of rain-water ; Miss Gordon, an 
exceedingly handsome blonde, and _ her 
brother, thin, not tall, short-sighted, reputed 
to be the shyest man in Europe, and one 
whose mission it was to carry his sister’s 
cloak—bought in Paris—and be scolded 
for his stupidity in season and out of 
season. 

Such were the materials wherewith Lady 
Mary confidently believed Mr. Urwick’'s 
physical regeneration was to be accom- 
plished. 

“ And who, Mrs. Hill,” asked Mr. 


Monro, who had been absent for a couple 
I—2 
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of days, “is this reverend gentleman in 
whose favour you tell me I must abdicate a 
post I have filled for some time—and vanity 
whispers in a satisfactory manner ?” 

“Mr. Urwick.” 

‘¢ Not Desmond Urwick ?” 

“The Vicar of Rathdundrum?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Monro and Miss Stewart in a 
breath. 

“ Do you know him, then?” asked Mrs. 
Hill, a little surprised at the Rev. Desmond's 
fame. 

* Rather!” answered Mr. Monro. 

‘‘T met him and his wife at Nice,” 
explained Miss Stewart. 

‘*T know him well,” said Mr. Monro. 

‘Do tell us all about him,” entreated 
Miss Georgie Wood, smiling sweetly on 
the barrister. ‘Is he a _ remarkable 
man ?” 

‘In his way, very remarkable.” 

‘“And what is his way, you tantalising 
creature? Is he clever?” 

‘‘ Yes—or, at least, he used to be.” 
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‘Lively? Miss Stewart, please, do en- 
lighten us. Is he clever?” 

“ Certainly not,’ said Mr. Monro, answer- 
ing for the lady. ‘“ Yet he is often the 
cause of liveliness in others. Fact is, he is 
a man possessed by a CRAZE. He believes 
he has lost his digestion, and is always 
wandering about the world in search of it. 
If any lady or gentleman have seen a stray 
liver—if I may mention such an organ— 
running loose about the parish, our friend 
will be after it like a shot.” 

‘* What does the poor fellow eat ?” asked 
Mrs. Hill, with a kindly view to Mr. 
Urwick’s comfort. 

““GRUEL,” said Miss Stewart, solemnly. 

‘“* Let us all have some gruel,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Latchmere, quoting Mr. Woodward in 
“Emma.” 

‘Or an egg boiled very soft is not un- 
wholesome,” added her uncle, drawing from 
the same perennial well. “My dear Mrs. 
Hill, I am afraid you do not know what 
you have let yourself in for.” 
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“Tam not afraid,’ answered Mrs. Hill, 
cheerfully, “for it was Lady Mary Blandy 
who advised Mr. Urwick to come here. 
She has known him for years.” 

‘Save me from my friends!” ejaculated 
Mr. Monro, with such fervour that Mrs. 
Hill began to feel a little uneasy. 

“Ts his wife a nice person?” she asked, 
clutching, as people are wont, at any straw 
of comfort. 

‘His wife has the reputation of being a 
very agreeable woman.” 

“She 7s very nice. and very agreeable,” 
interposed Miss Stewart, with the air of one 
having authority. 

‘She has many good qualities, no doubt,’ 
admitted Mr. Monro, “the chief among 
them beimg that she is in all ways the 
antithesis of her husband. She is short 
as he is tall, stout as he is thin, talka- 
tive as he is taciturn. If he have no 
digestion, her assimilating powers are 
worthy of all admiration. She is good- 
tempered to a fault, and endures her hus- 
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band’s peculiarities with the patience of a 
saint.” 

“That is the sort of wife you would 
hke, Mr. Gordon ?” said Miss Wood to her 
neighbour. 

“Yes, it 1s, Miss Wood,” replied Mr. 
Gordon, with unwonted spirit, for the fair 
Georgie had been making a dead set at 
him. 

‘* Urwick never voluntarily stays at home, 
and yet nothing from home pleases him,” 
went on Mr. Monro, who dearly loved the 
sound of his own voice. ‘‘ He won't 
be five minutes in this house before he 
finds it is too hot, or too cold, too much 
exposed to the sea, too much sheltered by 
the hills. He will say the rooms are too 
low and too large, the hall in the wrong 
place, the situation of the town a mistake. 
It is all owing to that confounded liver. 
Twenty years ago, I believe, Urwick was 
a very decent sort of fellow, but now he 
has got to a state in which he would like to 
carry his bed about with him, to have a 
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certificate skewered in the gizzard of every 
fowl declaring it never had roup, and to 
compel all grocers to have each separate 
pound of tea analysed. He has made a 
god of his health, and his god has turned 
and rent him. On the whole, Mrs. Hill, I 
really do not think there will be any need 
for me to abdicate in Mr. Urwick’s 
favour.” 

No more tender or sympathetic woman 
ever lived than Mrs. Jack Hill. She felt 
so convinced her expected guest must be in 
a much more serious state than Mr. Monro 
imagined, that she devoted a large part of 
the following afternoon in trying to make 
one of her pleasantest bed-chambers bright 
and cheery for the invalid. 

She arranged vases filled with bright 
autumn flowers, draped her mirrors afresh, 
and put bows of pretty ribbon just where 
she thought a touch of some soft colour 
might prove a grateful relief to his tired 
eyes, had the finest linen fresh from its 
lavender-scented cupboard laid on the bed, 
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the most comfortable armchair drawn for- 
ward to the hearth. 

A cold mist was creeping up from the 
Atlantic ; therefore a bright fire burned in 
the grate, and in the soft gentle twilight the 
room looked as cosy and as much like home 
as room ever did. 

“There, maam, I think we can do no 
more,” said old Ann—so called, though not 
fifty, by reason of the many estimable 
qualities she exhibited. ‘‘ And a finer tur- 
bot than Denny sent up to-day I'd never 
desire to see ; and as for the grouse, it is a 
perfect picture. I’m sure the poor gentle- 
man ought to get fat and well here.” 
at that moment 
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The ‘ poor gentleman ’ 
was in a very bad temper—one of his worst 
tempers, in fact—walking from the mail- 
car, supported by his wife and followed by 
a lad wheeling their luggage. 

He walked very slowly and groaned a 
good deal—both bad signs, as Mrs. Urwick 
had learned from experience. 

Little dreaming of what was in store, 
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Mrs. Hill, when she saw the procession 
arrive, went into the hall intending to speak 
a word of kindly greeting, but Mr. Urwick 
would have none of it. 

‘You are very out-of-the-way here, 
ma'am,” said the invalid, cutting short her 
welcome with a rudeness peculiarly his own. 
“If Lady Mary had told me what an end- 
less journey it was to Bruscane, I would 
never have adventured to come.” 

‘“My husband is so sadly delicate,” cooed 
pleasant, courteous Mrs. Urwick, who, in 
her anxiety to make amends ‘for her hus- 
band’s incivility, had become, after years, 
one of the most accomplished of liars; 
“the least fatigue—” 

‘Where am I to hang my coat?” de- 
manded the Reverend Desmond, brusquely, 
breaking across the implied apology. ‘‘ How 
does it happen you have pegs immediately 
over this table? No one could hang a coat 
there.” 

‘There are such a quantity of wraps we 
always throw everything over the railing,” 
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said Mrs. Hill, in her clear well-bred voice 
—iced, for she felt horribly affronted— 
poiting to a wide balustrade which ran 
from the old oak staircase across the 
spacious hall. 

“‘ Humph !—most inconvenient; you 
ought to have some better arrangement. 
Lead the way to our room, will you?” he 
continued, addressing a maid who took his 
coat. “I will go to bed at once, Julia. It 
is the only safe place, I am sure.” 

“Very well, dear,” said his wife, and the 
pair passed upstairs together, leaving Mrs. 
Hill to walk lke an offended queen into 
the drawing-room. 

“ Well!” said Mr. Monro, who had over- 
heard the conversation. ‘‘ What did I tell 
you t” 

‘7 wonder if he is always like this.” 

“Pretty generally, I imagine.” 

‘Then I heartily hope he may stay in bed 
for the whole of his visit.” 

“More improbable things have come to 
pass,” was the consolatory answer. 
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After he had set the windows and doors 
wide, tossed the flowers into the night, 
raked out the fire, filled the whole house 
with smoke and sulphur, changed the 
position of every article in the room, shifted 
the pillows and bolster from the head of 
the bed to the foot, Mr. Urwick, satisfied 
with himself, if not with the world, retired 
to rest. 

The dinner-bell rang, but neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Urwick took any notice of the 
summons. 

A maid was sent up. Mrs. Urwick was 
so grieved, so distressed; but she was not 
quite ready. She would be down shortly. 
Meantime she begged dinner might not be 
delayed on her account. 

*“T suppose we had better wait?” said 
Mrs. Hill, tentatively. 

“Wait!” repeated Mr. Monro. “Certainly 
not. If Urwick have lost his digestion, I 
do not intend to jeopardise mine. Allow 
me, Mrs. Latchmere,” and he marched across 
the hall, followed by all the company. 
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“How much obliged we ought to be to 
Lady Mary Blandy for sending us such a 
genial Vicar!” said Miss Georgie Wood to 
Mr. Gordon. ‘I wonder if he dooms that 
poor wife to starvation whenever he feels 
disinclined for dinner ?” 

‘“‘She will be down presently,’ said Miss 
Stewart, in the tone of a person who knew 
all about everything, and a little more. 

‘* Just to snatch a mouthful,” added Mr. 
Monro, playfully mimicking the absent lady’s 
voice and manner, “Ah! if ever there 
was a woman who knew how to make good 
use of her time, that woman is Mrs. 
Urwick.” 

“T think you are extremely ill-natured,” 
said Miss Stewart, laughing, nevertheless. 

‘‘T did hope he would have enjoyed the 
turbot,” sighed Mrs. Hill. 

‘We do; which is of much more con- 
sequence,” observed Mr. Monro. 

‘‘T am so glad; but, still, I wish he were 
well enough to enjoy it too.” 

«That is a most Christian feeling towards 
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such a bear! Now, confess, Mrs. Hill, did 
he not put up your back this evening? I 
know he did, though you endured his imper- 
tinence like a saint. You were ruffled. I 
was delighted, for I do not think I ever saw 
you ruffled before.” 

‘“T was,” she admitted, “and I ought 
not to have been. One should make every 
allowance for illness.” 

“| think illness should make every 
allowance for health,” returned the barrister 
—a sentiment which was greatly applauded ; 
and the talk about the Reverend Desmond 
flowed smoothly on till Mrs. Urwick arrested 
the stream by entering prettily attired—all 
sweetness, apologies, and smiles. 

‘Dear Mrs. Hill, I am so sorry,” she 
began in her most engaging manner—all 
her life long she was “a most attractive” 
person, and anyone unaware of the fact 
that she had been brought up by and lived 
till nearly forty with a very Cerberus of an 
aunt who, considering all lovers as creatures 
of the Evil One himself, kept every aspirant 
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for her niece’s hand at bay, might well have 
marvelled why she was permitted to remain 
single for so long—* so very, very sorry,” she 
cooed, even while fluttering to her seat and 
bowing genially to all the “‘ pleasant” people 
Lady Mary Blandy had guaranteed would 
do her husband so much good. ‘‘ lam sure 
I do not know how to apologise sufficiently, 
but the journey was really very fatiguing 
and Mr. Urwick is so fragile. And pray 
have nothing brought back for me. I have 
never a good appetite. I will just snatch a 
mouthful.” 

It was too much for Georgie Wood. She 
put her handkerchief to her face and 
laughed silently till the chair shook under 
her—till she infected Mr. Gordon, who 
upset his wine—till the merriment spread 
round the table, and at last one irrepressible 
peal of mirth burst on the astonished ears of 
Mrs. Urwick, who looked as if she thought 
she must have strayed by mistake into a 
lunatic asylum. 

“It was a story I had been telling about 
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grouse shooting,” said Mr. Monro, men- 
daciously, “ and the full humour of it has 
only just burst upon my intelligent audience. 
I will tell the tale to you, Mrs. Urwick, 
when you have had something to eat.” 

“Yes, do pray try to eat. You must be 
quite exhausted,” said Mrs. Hill, genuinely 
distressed. 

“T will see to Mrs. Urwick—we are quite 
old friends, as I mentioned last evening. 
Let me give you a little of this fricassee— 
it is admirable. And while you judge of 
its quality I will try to amuse you with my 
erouse story; but, no; I don't think, as 
everyone else has heard it, I will just now. 
Some other time’—and so he rattled on, 
talking about nothing, but entertaining Mrs. 
Urwick very well, while Mrs. Hill silently 
blessed him and dinner passed over in 
quite an agreeable manner, and the ladies 
adjourned to the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Latchmere was about to play that ‘ sweet 
thing of Schumann’s” for Miss Stewart’s 
delectation, when Georgie Wood, noticing 
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a cloud of anxiety gathering on Mrs. 
Urwick’s brow, said, “‘ Perhaps it might be 
better not to have any music to-night,” thus 
vaguely indicating it might be necessary not 
to have any music for many nights. 

As usual, Mrs. Urwick became gratefully 
apologetic. ‘‘ It was so good of Miss Wood, 
so sweet of Mrs. Latchmere. When Mr. 
Urwick was pretty well no one enjoyed 
music more than he; but if his sleep were 
broken—and the least sound aroused him 
—he was absolutely fit for nothing the next 
day.” 

Miss Stewart said sympathetically it must 
be terrible for any one to fall into such a 
state of health—or, rather, of ‘no health” 
—and Mrs. Hill began to feel appalled at 
the prospect of what lay beyond. 

If a pin dropping broke Mr. Urwick’s 
slumbers, how would he contrive to sleep at 
all in that house—how, in fact, did he 
manage to sleep in any house? with many 
more questions to the same effect, incapable 
of answer. 

K 
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Despite Mrs. Urwick’s sprightliness and 
Mr. Monro’s reminiscences, it seemed a long 
evening—the longest, Mrs. Hill thought, 
she had ever known—and it proved a relief 
when the parlourmaid, entering, delivered 
a message to Mrs. Urwick, to the effect that 
“the gentleman wanted her.” 

‘* Poor creature!” said Miss Stewart, as 
the dutiful wife ran upstairs. 

‘“My music is not in fault, at any rate; 
that is one blessing,’ remarked Mrs. Latch- 
mere. 

‘It would, perhaps, be well for us all to 
migrate to the Hotel so that this house 
might be left absolutely quiet for the 
invalid,” suggested Mr. Monro. 

‘Then where would he find the cheerful 
society which Lady Mary promised, and 
which she felt certain was all he needed to 
re-establish his health?” asked Mrs. Hill. 

“The only society Mr. Urwick desires is 
his own. I remember seeing him at Baden, 
where he kept rigidly aloof from everyone 
and everything,’ explained Mr. Monro. 
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“J vote,’ exclaimed Georgie Wood— 
everyone called her Georgie after about 
half-an-hour’s acquaintance—“I vote we 
despatch a round robin to Lady Mary 
Blandy praying her of her mercy to send 
us no more invalids.” 

Meantime, poor Mrs. Urwick was having 
a very bad five minutes. 

“Do you know what I think I could 
fancy ?” asked a faint voice as she entered 
—a faint voice speaking through the 
darkness. 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Urwick, narrowly 
missing an ignominious tumble over a 
chair. 

‘“‘T believe I could eat a morsel of sweet- 
bread!” 

«A what ?” exclaimed the lady, aghast. 

«A morsel of sweetbread with a glass of 
champagne.” 

“ But, my dear, it is past ten o'clock at 
night.” 

‘* Oh! of course the moment I express a 
wish for anything some objection is raised. 

K—2 
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I may lie here and die of starvation for 
aught you care.” 

Mrs. Urwick thought of all the offers of 
refreshment that had been made to him 
earlier in the evening and contemptuously 
rejected, but she said nothing, only with a 
deep sense of abasement turned and left 
the room. ‘This was what she had married 
for—to do such things as no professional 
nurse would ever have done; to dance 
attendance on a craze; to sink her own 
individuality for the sake of humouring a 
man’s whims ; to be required to hear noth- 
ing, think of nothing, year in, year out, 
save a hateful organ called ‘ digestion,” 
which was at that moment crying aloud— 
of all likely and unlikely articles of diet 
—for sweetbread ! 

Swittly, ere her courage failed, she sped 
downstairs, and, re-entering the drawing- 
room, made her way to Mrs. Hill’s side, 
where she told with bated breath her 
husband's most recent desire. 

“Sweetbread!” Mrs. Hill was so amazed 
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she repeated the word aloud, and every- 
one heard. ‘There is not such a thing to 
be had within twenty miles—even if it 
could be had there. Is there no other—’ 

“Thank you—thank you much !—it was 
only the poor fellow’s fancy. 1am grieved 
to give so much trouble ;” and Mrs. Urwick 
flitted out again, only to return in less than 
three minutes, merely to speak another word 
in Mrs. Hill’s ear. 

‘“T am unfortunate,’ answered that lady, 
‘but as yet we have not had an oyster in the 
house this season.” 

“If Mr. Urwick can only tell me where 
the beds are, I am sure I will go and dredge 
for him with pleasure,” remarked Mr. Monro. 

“Let us go up together and see if we 
cannot hit on something it is possible to pro- 
vide that your husband could relish,” said 
Mrs. Hill, kindly. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Monro, after 
he closed the door after them—‘“ by Jove! 
Mrs. Hill has let herself in for a pleasant 
visitor.” 
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“No one could remain in the house with 
such a person,” observed Mrs. Latchmere’s 
uncle. 

‘He won’t remain here long,” said Miss 
Stewart, philosophically. 

But then she was knitting, and people 
who knit, as a rule, always do take this 
world’s rubs and crosses with a philosophy 
truly aggravating. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Like many another person who believes 
himself to be in a much worse state of 
health than is actually the case, Mr. Urwick 
had fallen into the habit of retiring to rest 
early and of rising late—the earlier, in fact, 
he sought his pillow the more loth he 
seemed to leave it. 

In vain those doctors whose good offices 
he had at various times invoked warned 
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him against this pernicious practice. The 
Reverend Desmond believed he knew more 
than the whole College of Physicians, and 
consequently scouted all such advice. 

For this reason it came to pass that on 
the morning after his arrival at Bruscane 
he did not show in time for church. In 
any case, he would have shirked morning 
or any service, for matters with him had 
arrived at a pass when religion seemed as 
useless as everything else. 

What comfort could religion offer to a 
man who had no_ liver—which it was 
possible to call a liver—left? What hope 
could anyone feel about the next world who 
had signally lost his assimilating powers in 
this? ‘To reinstate a sane mind in a sound 
body it was necessary to capture the Vicar 
of Rathdundrum’s vagrant digestion and 
effect a grand reconciliation between it and 
its former owner, to whom it had been 
lawfully joined till death did them part. 

This was what Mr. Urwick’s clerical and 
carnal mind most eagerly desired, but, 
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as has been previously stated, there was 
nothing the respondent in this divorce case 
—that portion of the reverend gentleman's 
anatomy not often mentioned in general 
conversation, but which it has been neces- 
sary to refer to so continually in ‘A Vagrant 
Digestion ’"—desired less than a _ second 
servitude under an owner who had worked 
it like a bond-slave, beating it with scorpions 
of drugs if it ever under extreme pressure 
flagged or failed, and answering any mild 
remonstrances concerning unfair usage as 
the Egyptians did the Israelites, with the 
convenient phrase, ‘‘ Ye are idle; ye are 
idle.” 

Mr. Urwick had not valued that good and 
faithful servant in the days gone by, but 
now, when compelled to work his domestic 
economy with a scratch team of useless 
make-believes, he felt he would have given 
all his worldly wealth to get his honest, 
contented, useful liver back again. 

Ann, who understood what she styled 
the “‘fangdangs ” of fanciful invalids better 
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than most folks, sent him up a charming 
httle breakfast, which he ate, with the 
pleasant remark, ‘‘ I hope it won't disagree 
with me horribly ;” but this was long after 
all the other inmates of Sea Hall, except 
himself and his wife, Ann, and one of the 
maids, had wended their way to St. Canice, 
Miss Gordon, attired in a dark-green velvet 
dress, being a prominent figure in the 
procession. 

As usual, her brother carried her cloak, 
bought in Paris, which was made of fine 
soft cloth, such as at that precise period 
was in vogue for gentlemen’s light Summer 
coats, and especially for those worn by the 
clergy. 

Miss Gordon’s cloak became her admir- 
ably, and on the slightest hint of rain, Mr. 
Gordon was wont to throw it over her 
shapely figure; and thus it had grown to 
be a sort of institution that wherever Miss 
Gordon went her cloak went, and wherever 
her cloak went Mr. Gordon had to go. 
This was why he carried that beautifully 
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soft piece of cloth over his arm to 
church. 

The verger of St. Canice was a woman, 
Mrs. Genty by name, the happy possessor 
of a rapacious disposition and a strong will, 
to whom the Rector submitted as though 
she had been his wife, and before whom 
staff officers had been known to tremble. 

This lady approved of Mrs. Hill, who 
propitiated the virago at Easter, Christmas, 
and other feast-days, but entertaining the 
worst opinion of those ‘‘ comers and goers ” 
who frequented Sea Hall and failed to re- 
cognise her merits, took every opportunity 
of affronting and treating them scurvily. 

On the Sunday, therefore, when Mr. 
Urwick did not go to church she shut up 
the Misses Wood, who loved society, in 
an utterly desolate pew, and insisted on 
Mr. Gordon, who feared his fellow-creatures, 
making the ninth in a square pew where 
there was only one gentleman beside him- 
self, a total stranger to Mrs. Hill’s boarder 
and Bruscane. Having thus effectually 
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separated the obnoxious Sea Hall party, 
Mrs. Genty left matters to arrange them- 
selves, which they did by so effectually 
stranding Mr. Gordon that had Georgie 
Wood of her charity, and quite regardless 
of any remark which might be made, not 
waited for him at the church door, he must 
have returned home alone. 

A very doubtful charity, the poor man 
considered. 

As usual, Miss Georgie was more than 
pleasant ; as usual, also, Mr. Gordon was a 
little shy ; but the pair were getting on 
pretty well when Miss Wood heard some- 
thing fall, and looking down, to her inex- 
pressible amazement saw a spoon lying on 
the side-path ; then another dropped, then 
another and another; after which, before 
she could speak, there followed two forks 
—one large, one small. 

“Stop! Stop! Mr. Gordon,” cried the 
fair Georgie. ‘“‘ What is all this! How 
does it happen you have taken to raining 
silver? Such lovely spoons, too! Are 
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‘findings keepings ?’ Do say ‘yes.’ Believe 
me, I shall value these findings more than 
I can express, both for your sake and their 
own.” 

“T know nothing about the things; I 
assure you I am utterly at sea,” spluttered 
Mr. Gordon in an injured manner, scanning 
the treasure trove in his peering, short- 
sighted fashion. ‘This is a most extra- 
ordinary affair,’ he went on, for Georgie’s 
airiness frightened him. ‘I entirely fail to 
conceive why my sister should have taken 
to carry valuables about in such a careless 
fashion. Let's see if there is anything else. 
Hullo! this is not her cloak. It isa coat!” 

‘A coat!” repeated Miss Wood. “ Then 
where is Miss Gordon’s cloak?” Where, 
indeed ! 

‘'There was another gentleman in the 
pew,’ said poor Mr. Gordon, speaking more 
to himself than to his companion. ‘He 
must have taken her cloak in mistake and 
left his coat behind. What will Bella 
say?” 
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“Oh! this is a huge joke, and yet 
serious, exclaimed Georgie. ‘“ Let us run 
home as fast as ever we can and hold a 
council of war. ‘These spoons and forks 
must have been stolen, you know.” 

Mr. Gordon did not know in the least ; 
nevertheless, he quickened his pace till he 
and Miss Wood were running neck and 
neck to Sea Hall. 

“What are you racing for, good people?” 
asked Mr. Monro, who was standing on the 
step. 

‘‘ We have found a lot of stolen silver,” 
answered Miss Georgie. 

‘And I have lost my sister's cloak,” 
supplemented Mr. Gordon. 

“You have wHaT?” asked an awful voice 
behind him, and, turning, the unhappy 
man beheld his sister in the flesh and green 
velvet. 

“ T could not help it, Bella, I swear to 
you!” 

“Don’t be profane, you stupid creature ; 
tell me how you lost it.” 
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“T do not know; I cannot imagine. I 
took your cloak to church and laid it over 
the back of the seat. ‘There was only one 
other gentleman in the pew. When service 
was over I took your cloak, as I thought, 
and it was only when the silver dropped out 
and I examined the garment I carried that 
I found it was a COAT.” 

“Tt is an ill wind blows nobody good,” 
observed Georgie, ‘‘ and this wind has blown 
me some beautiful silver.” 

* But where can my cloak be ?” lamented 
Miss Gordon. “Who was the gentleman 
who sat in the pew with you ?” 

“TI do not know.” 

‘Did you ask the verger ?” 

NG." 

“Then go back directly and find out.” 

“The verger is a woman,” said Mrs. Hill, 
forgetting everyone was aware of that fact. 

“With an awful temper,” added Mr. 
Monro. ‘“ You will catch it, Gordon.” 

‘“ No one could be rude to Mr. Gordon,” 
remarked Miss Stewart, kindly. ‘And I 
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think it would be wise for him to ascertain 
the gentleman’s name without delay.” 

‘Be sure you say the reason you want 
to know is because he has stolen some 
- plate from his landlady,” supplemented Miss 
Bessie Wood, who thought herself witty. 

“ Depend upon it, the man is a common 
thief, and you will never see your cloak 
again, Miss Gordon,” remarked Mr. Monro, 
pessimistic as usual. 

“Really, it is too provoking,’ exclaimed 
the lady. ‘‘ 1 cannot imagine how anyone 
with eyes could walk beside my brother and 
fail to see it was not my cloak he had over 
his arm.” 

‘‘ Why should I look at a cloak when I 
could look at your brother?” retorted 
Georgie. ‘ Besides, the coat is a thin dark 
cloth, and——’ 

« Don’t stand there, Charles,” interrupted 
Miss Gordon ; “‘ go and see the woman at 
once. 

Mr. Gordon went, but speedily returned. 
His face was a sight to behold. 
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“That is an awful woman,” he said to 
Mr. Monro—‘“ a perfect fiend. I did not 
think there could be such a woman.” 

“Didn't you?” returned Mr. Monro, 
dryly. 

“T spoke as gently as I could “—poor 
soul! it would have been impossible for him 
to speak otherwise—‘“‘ but she snapped me 
up in an instant, and asked me how I dared 
to say there were thieves in her church— 
and it can’t be her church, you know.” 

“ T know nothing about the matter. Get 
on with your story.” 

‘“T assured her I had not called anyone 
a thief. She said I made a gentleman 
out to be a thief, which was worse ; that 
she would not tell me any names ; that she 
did not believe any silver had dropped, but 
if any had, it belonged to her, for every- 
thing found in that church was hers by 
right. ‘Where are those spoons you talk 
about?’ she screamed. I felt very much 
alarmed, but told her as well as I could that 
the young lady who saw them fall was keep- 
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ing the articles till we could find an owner. 
What I was most anxious about was my 
sister's cloak—a new and very expensive 
cloak. ‘I am not sure that you've got 
a sister, or that, if you have, she’s got a 
cloak or ever had one,’ returned the dread- 
ful creature. ‘I’ve a notion its a make-up 
between you and that spotty-faced slip I 
saw waiting for you in the porch. And 
really, you know, Monro, that was a very 
nasty remark, because, though Miss Wood 
has a pimple, it is a very small cne—so 
small I should not have thought any casual 


” 


observer would have noticed it 

‘¢ Never mind Miss Wood’s spots. Return 
to your charming friend. What was her 
last sweet word ?” 

‘That if I would bring her the coat and 
the silver, and act as a gentleman should 
towards a lone widow woman who had only 
her character to get a living by, she would 
go to the gentleman and ask if he had the 
cloak ; but if I tried to keep things that by 
my own showing did not belong to me, she 
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would make the owner take the law of me 
for saying he was a thief—which I never 
said. Iam at my wits’ end, Mr. Monro ; 
do advise me.” 

‘Tt is a very serious matter,” answered 
the other, with suspicious gravity. ‘* You 
see, the spoons constitute such a difficulty. 
If it had been Mr. Urwick’s digestion, now 
—”" but at that moment he stopped as if 
shot, for Mrs. Urwick came down the stairs, 
smiling blandly. 

‘“T hope you have news of your sister's 
cloak, Mr. Gordon,” she said. 

‘No, indeed,” returned that gentleman ; 
‘*so far, I have been unable to hear tale or 
tiding of it.” 

‘* Meanwhile, dinner is quite ready,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Hill. ‘“ We always dine 
early on Sunday, Mrs. Urwick, and have 
cold meat.” 

‘“ A very good arrangement,” declared 
Mrs. Urwick, wondering what the Reverend 
Desmond would think about this departure. 

She was not long left in doubt. Even 
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while saying grace the Vicar of Rathdun- 
drum took a comprehensive glance over the 
well-spread board, and formed his resolution. 

Before, however, he could carry it into 
effect, a tremendous double knock, followed 
by a violent performance on the front-door 
bell, startled the house out of its usual calm 
propriety. Everyone paused _ expectant 
till the summons could be answered ; then 
a man’s voice was heard, asking for some- 
one or something imperiously. 

“If you please, ma’am,” said the parlour- 
maid, entering, ‘a gentleman has come 
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about a coat, he says 
“Yes! excuse me, 1 have come about a 
coat,” exclaimed an individual with very 
fiery red hair, and apparently a temper to 
match, who followed close behind the ser- 
vant, and was followed in turn by Mrs. Genty. 
‘‘T never remember being so insulted in my 
life ; I was sitting in the coffee-room waiting 
for a chop, when this woman comes in and 
tells me, before a roomful of people, some- 
one has accused me of stealing a cloak.” 
L—2 
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‘“That is the one!” declared Mrs. Genty, 
pointing a not over-clean finger at Mr. 
Gordon. 

‘‘T am quite at a loss to understand the 
meaning of all this,” stammered that un- 
happy individual, rising from his chair. 

‘Are you?” was the retort. “If you 
will kindly step outside for a minute, 
perhaps I can manage to sharpen your 
comprehension a little.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” cried Mrs. 
Hill, ‘‘do keep calm. I assure you,” she 
added, addressing the irate stranger, ‘“ Mr. 
Gordon is quite incapable of making such 
a statement. ‘There is some great mistake. 
Mrs. Genty is labouring under a delusion.” 

“Then, ma'am, as you seem to know, will 
you kindly tell me what all this fuss has 
been about ?” said the unwelcome visitor, on 
whom the lady’s appearance, voice, and 
manner had evidently produced a favour- 
able impression. 

“So far as I understand matters,’ 
answered Mrs. Hill, ‘‘Mr. Gordon went 
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this morning to church carrying his sister’s 
cloak “ 

“Bought in Paris!” interpolated Miss 
Gordon. 

““ You sat in the same seat, I conclude?” 

“ We did, unfortunately——” 

‘** More by token, it is the best seat in the 
church,” said Mrs. Genty, as if she were 
repeating the responses. 

““ As Mr. Gordon was on his way home, 
the young lady who walked with him, hear- 
ing something fall, looked down and saw to 
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her surprise 

‘The side-path strewed with silver spoons 
and forks,” said Miss Georgie. 

“Such an extraordinary circumstance 
induced Mr. Gordon to examine the gar- 
ment he was carrying, when he found the 
supposed cloak to be a gentleman’s coat.” 

‘* And how does all this concern me ?” 

* Mr. Gordon imagining you might have 
taken the cloak in mistake, just as he had 
taken the coat, asked Mrs. Genty for your 
name and address.” 
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“And told her I had stolen a cloak and 
a lot of silver.” 

“T declare most solemnly I never did,” 
said Mr. Gordon. 

“And I declare you as good as told 
me there were thieves in my church,” put 
in Mrs. Genty. 

‘**T did no such thing.” 

‘* You may rest assured Mrs. Genty, is the 
victim of a delusion,” said Mrs. Hill, gently. 
“Mr. Gordon is quite incapable of making 
such a charge. You will take my word for 
that, won't you ?” 

“ Well, certainly he does not much look 
like a person who would go blustering about 
the world,” admitted the stranger, relaxing 
into a smile. 

‘“'Those were his very words; if I was on 
my death bed I'd stick to that,” persisted 
Mrs. Genty. 

‘You have taken a good deal of trouble 
over this matter, Mrs. Genty,” interposed 
Mr. Monro, “and I feel certain Mr. Gordon 


would wish to recognise your services, so 
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perhaps you will come into the hall for a 
moment.” 

“You see how the misconception has 
arisen, said Mrs. Hill, when by this 
masterly move Mrs. Genty stood on the 
other side of a closed door. 

‘‘T believe there has been a misconcep- 
tion,” returned the stranger, frankly, “ but 
how it occurred is a mystery tome. I took 
no overcoat with me to church, and I carried 
no cloak away from church.” 

‘* Most curious!” exclaimed Miss 
Stewart. ‘To whom, then, can that coat 
belong?” 


b] 


‘“ Not to me, certainly ;'’’ and the whole 
party looked at each other in a puzzled 
silence which was broken most unexpectedly 
by the Vicar of Rathdundrum. 

‘‘ Where is that silver?” he asked. 

‘‘Where it is going to remain—in my 
dressing-box,” said Miss Georgie, pertly. 

‘“¢ Show me the coat.” 

Mr. Gordon, not without some natural 


trepidation, went out into the hall and 
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returned with what had proved such a bone 
of contention. 

“ Here it 1s,” he said. 

“That is my coat,” declared Mr. Urwick. 

‘“ Yours!” exclaimed everyone in a 
breath. 

‘* Mine,” asserted the Reverend Desmond. 

“Then where is my cloak?” asked Miss 
Gordon. 

‘“T should imagine among that heap of 
things in the hall. As I told Mrs. Hill last 
evening, she ought to provide a_ proper 
place for coats and wraps.’ 

“And, when all that is settled, may I 
ask from whom you stole the silver ?”’ 
inquired Mr. Monro, with insinuating 
gentleness. 

‘‘From noone. Itismyown. I brought 
it from Rathdundrum.” 

‘** Loose in your pocket ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

‘But what on earth made you drag four 
spoons, two forks—and anything more, Miss 
Georgie ?—all the way to Bruscane ?” 
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‘“¢ My husband has such a horror of plated 
articles,” said Mrs. Urwick. 

“ As well I may,” added the Vicar. “I 
was once nearly poisoned by some German 
silver teaspoons—in fact, I have never wholly 
recovered from the effect to the present 
hour.” 

““My husband is so very delicate and 
sensitive, both as regards taste and smell,” 
echoed the faithful wife. 

‘Why four, though?” persisted Mr. 
Monro, too much engrossed by his own 
devouring curiosity to heed or indeed hear 
the lady’s well-meant explanation. ‘“ Would 
not one, or, at most, two, have sufficed ? 
Really, Urwick i 

“1 do not think this is a day, neither is 
the state of my health such ” began 
the Vicar solemnly ; but he was not allowed 
to finish his sentence ; what he added was 
drowned in such a peal of laughter that it 
was some time before anyone could utter 


two consecutive words. 
When decorum resumed its sway, Mrs. 
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Hill asked the stranger if he would not 
take his deferred dinner at Sea Hall, instead 
of returning to the hotel. Nothing loth, ‘he 
very readily assented, introduced himself 
as Mr. Edward Cammett, and forthwith 
devoted a good part of his time to watching 
Mr. Urwick, who refused each dish as it 
was handed round, and sought consolation 
in a piece of dry bread, which he ate as if 
it were something excedingly nasty, that 
could only be got down with difficulty by 
swallowing cold water in gulps. 

Mrs. Hill seemed intensely mortified. In 
vain she pressed several dainties on the 
invalid’s notice, in vain she asked if there 
were nothing he thought he could fancy. 
He negatived every suggestion with, ‘I 
am doing very well, thank you,” which 
formula he uttered as though lying under 
sentence of death. 

Then Miss Stewart said how terrible it 
must be to suffer so much, and asked him 
whether he had tried this, that, and the 
other. 
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Mr, Urwick replied in the affirmative, 
and Mrs. Urwick confirmed his state- 
ments, 

Then Mr. Monro followed suit, and Mrs. 
Latchmere, and even Miss Gordon. Baths, 
spas, places, doctors, were all mentioned, 
with a like result. 

‘“‘T have tried everything that has been re- 
commended,” said the invalid—*" hot water 
and cold, bracing air and relaxing, mountain 
and valley, sea and inland. I have given 
every new remedy a trial, with the result 
that I am now in a worse state than when 
I consulted a doctor for the first time about 
my malady.” 

Mr. Cammett seemed deeply interested. 
Hitherto he had refrained from naming any 
specific, but at length, when there ensued 
a lull in the conversation, he asked: 

‘* Have you ever tried breaking stones?” 

Mr. Urwick looked at him sternly for a 
second ere he answered, ‘‘ No, I have not.” 

“Tt might be worth your while, then,” 
said the other, totally unabashed. ‘If you 
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gave that remedy a fair chance, I am sure 
at the end of a month you would be able to 
eat anything which was set before you.” 

“ ] apprehend, sir, you do not know what 
you are talking about,” said Mr. Urwick. 

“ T think I do,” answered Mr. Cammett, 


with much significance. 
* cad * * * 


The Vicar of Rathdundrum thoroughly 
enjoyed that Sunday afternoon. He spent 
it in packing, or rather in watching his wife 
pack. 

Though, as Mrs. Urwick urged, they had 
come to Sea Hall for a month certain, Mr. 
Urwick was determined to depart next day. 
‘‘ He considered the whole establishment a 
shameful take-in, and should let Lady 
Blandy know his opinion. 

“Tf Mrs. Hill did not lke their leaving, 
she had her remedy. For his part, he wished 
she would go to law, in order that he might 
expose her pretences.” 

Mrs. Hill raised no objection, however. 
She never mentioned that a set time had 
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been specified ; most thankfully she speeded 
the parting guests, and did not rebuke Mr. 
Monro, when he said he thought they 
ought to present Mr. Cammett with a 
testimonial. 

Mr. Monro accompanied the Reverend 
Desmond, his wife, and their luggage to 
the mail-car, and bade them good-bye, with 
many expressions of regret. He watched 
the vehicle which bore them away till it 
was out of sight ; but he missed one thing 
—viz., a view of Mr. Urwick’s vagrant 
digestion as it flew along the road in front 
of the horses, turning somersaults, playing 
at leap-frog with its own shadow, acting 
like a thing mad with delight at having 
escaped from the custody of a task-master, 
who was now tormented with seven 
demoniacs, instead of the easily-satisfied, 
well-conducted digestion he had never 
sufficiently valued till he lost it for ever. 
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BERTIE EVERING’S EXPERIENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A WET BLANKET. 


Whether Mr. Abel Evering were the 
greater trial to his son, or Mr. Albert 
Evering—called by a doting mother, Bertie 
—the greater trial to his father, must for 
ever remain doubtful, since really it was 
a mere toss up between sense and sensi- 
bility. 

Bertie, removing a cigar from his mouth 
with a well-cared-for hand, the little finger 
of which he curved gracefully, frequently 
imparted to his maternal parent a dis- 
passionate opinion that the governor's 
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diction and uncouth manners were ‘‘ quite 
abaminable ;” while Mr. Evering, smoking 
a long churchwarden, had long fallen into 
the habit of saying to himself—and_ occa- 
sionally remaking to Mrs. Evering, that the 


” 


boy was “a bit of a fool.” 

It would have been difficult, however, in 
the whole county of Middlesex, to find a 
young man more perfect in his own opinion 
than Bertie Evering. All the marriageable 
ladies in Thames Side, of a certain rank, 
raved about him. ‘They copied verses and 
sent them to their idol. No eligible curate 
had ever more gifts laid on his shrine. 

He was a confirmed lady killer. He 
killed without intention; his languishing 
eyes stormed the weak citadel of many a 
girl’s heart, and if there were cases where 
those eyes failed instantly to batter down 
the ramparts, his moustache—such a slight, 
dear, delicate little moustache—finished the 
matter. How Mr. Evering came to have 
such a son no one could imagine—Mr. 
Evering least of all. A fairy changeling 
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could not have discomfited him more. He 
was not a young lady and his ideal did not 
exactly resemble his son. 

What he liked was a rough-and-ready 
young man, with all his wits about him, 
not above his business, but able to go after 
orders, and get them too. 

‘“‘Gentility’-—Mr. Evering’s opinion ex- 
pressed to his wife in artless and untutored 
language—‘“‘is all very well for them as 
can afford it, but I never could afford it, 
and the day will come, I am afraid, when 
your son,’—he never claimed much share 
in his domestic Apollo—* will find himself 
on the wrong side of the hedge.” 

According to his lights, Mr. Evering, 
who was a builder, had done the best he 
could think of for his son’s welfare. He 
placed him at a good school, and if Bertie 
did not imbibe an enormous amount of in- 
formation, we all remember the proverb 
about taking a horse to the water. When 
the time came for Bertie to leave school, 
his father bound him to a well-known 

M—2 
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London firm, a privilege which cost, as Mr. 
Evering truly said, “a tidyish bit of money.” 
In town he lived with his mother’s aunt, an 
old lady who adored her grandnephew, and 
in her house Albert grew in stature and 
beauty. 

During his apprenticeship he might have 
learnt every mystery of his craft, had he 
chosen. But he did not choose. Instead, 
he adopted the manner and air of what is 
called by the residuum a “ lardy-dardy 
swell,” and returned to the paternal roof a 
son of whom any mother might have been 
proud, and a nuisance that would have 
impelled many a father to go and hang 
himself. 

It was very hard for Mr. Evering, and it 
was not less hard for Bertie, who, with his 
views, could but feel acutely ashamed of a 
parent who, when driving in his shabby, old 
trap, drawn by a lean, rakish mare, sat bent 
almost double, as is the fashion of some 
charioteers ; who wore a dreadfully high 
hat of an obsolete shape, which he raised 
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with a, “‘ your servant,” or ‘‘ good morning, 
sir,’ to customers and friends; who never 
seemed to buy a new coat, who disdained 
gloves, whose collar always looked crumpled, 
who tied his cravat without any regard to 
the proprieties, whose thin hair, liberally 
besprinkled with grey, resembled a_ be- 
witched haystack, whose face was red and 
weather-beaten by reason of long exposure 
to wind, and sun, and snow and hail, who 
knew to a nicety the wayside houses where 
the best whisky, or bitter, or porter was 
kept, who called publicans and sinners by 
their Christian names only, and shortened 
even those ; who was, in a word, not merely 
‘‘abaminable,” as regarded his diction, but 
a ‘‘ disgrace,” so far as his personal appear- 
ance was concerned. 

Wild horses could not have dragged 
Mr. Albert Evering out with his father 
and the rakish mare, though the latter 
knew “how to go;” whilst it would 
have required a file of soldiers to take 
him to any place of public entertainment 
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in company with the respectable and re- 
spected builder. 

A French teacher, resident at Thames 
Side, verbally photographed the “ pride of 
the village” when he said, “ young Mistair 
Aivering is vairy glad of himself.” Young 
Mistair Aivering was exceedingly glad of 
himself, and perhaps as a natural con- 
sequence, was not at all glad of his 
father. 

One hard, cold winter’s morning, this 
caprice of nature—this strange chip of an 
old and sound block—descended a little 
late to breakfast, dressed, like another re- 
markable gentleman, in all his best. Over 
his left arm he carried a new overcoat, 
trimmed with astrachan, and in his left 
hand he bore tenderly a tall silk hat, which 
no profane touch was ever allowed to 
desecrate. His hair shone like a mahogany 
dining table, so thoroughly was it oiled, 
so admirably had it been brushed. His 
moustache had been manipulated with 
delicate care, and with such wonderful 
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pomade that the rudest wind could not have 
disturbed its symmetry. He brought with 
him into the family sitting-room mingled 
odours of moss rose, cherry tooth-paste, 
and bay rum. His shirt front glistened hike 
cream-laid note paper. His collar was at 
once an example and a reproach to Mr. 
Evering, senior; no one could find fault 
with the cut of his clothes or the colour of his 
tie, in fact no one could have found fault 
with anything he wore, except that every- 
thing looked too new, like a house which 
has never been lived in. 

After placing his top-coat and hat care- 
fully on a chair, there to repose themselves, 
the young man seated himself at the break- 
fast table and cast an inquiring: look 
around. 

His father was laying a good course of 
coffee, bread and pickled pork, on which he 
meant to erect a superstructure of boiled 
eggs and buttered toast, topped with honey 
and crumpets—quite light and elegant, but, 
still, far too unrefined for Bertie. 
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A little tea pot was always in evidence 
for him, accompanied by some potted meat, 
or perchance anchovies, which he cleansed 
from all grossness by plunging in lukewarm 
water and wiping on a serviette, provided 
by his fond mother. He believed also that 
fruit was the correct thing on which to 
begin the day, and consequently a little 
dish containing a few wizened apples, two 
oranges, and a bunch of foreign grapes, 
from which the sawdust had been carefully 
removed, also graced the board. 

Mr. Evering, senior, treated these 
innovations with silent contempt. Once 
when he adventured criticism he was in- 
formed “the times had moved on;” 
upon which he answered, ‘Let ’em 
move, as long as I am not asked to go 
with ‘em,” and thenceforward held _ his 
peace. 

While Mr. Bertie Evering was hesitating 
between the respective merits of a sardine 
or an anchovy, the elder man helped him- 
self to another supply of pickled pork, and 
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asked, tentatively, ‘“* Goin’ to be married this 
mornin’, Bert?” 

‘* Not exactly,” answered Bert, in his best 
manner. 

Goin’ to somebody else’s weddin’, 
then ?” 

“ No, sir—” 

“Oh! I only thought you might be— 
seein’ you togged out as you are.” 

““T am going,” explained Bertie, laying a 
perhaps undue emphasis on the final g, ‘‘to 
Kempton.” 

“The deuce you are!” said Mr. Evering, 
with his mouth full. 

““T am going with Percy Longley,” added 
Bertie. 

‘The deuce you are,” again returned Mr. 
Evering. “I did think Percy Longley had 
more sense.” 

“Ts that intended as a compliment to me, 
sir?” inquired Bertie, with a fine satire. 

‘* No—nor to him,” returned Mr. Evering. 

“ Father forgets what day it is,” put in 
Mrs. Evering at this juncture. 
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‘Not me,” said her husband, ‘it’s ‘Tues- 
day, and I’m to see Mr. Brenfell before 
twelve about that new lodge of his’n.” 

‘Still, you don’t remember what day it 
is,’ she persisted, nervously playful. ‘‘ Who 
do you think is twenty-two this morning?” 

Mr. Evering, grasping his knife firmly in 
the one hand and his fork equally firmly 
in the other, looked over the pickled pork 
hard at his son. 

“It's you, I suppose” he hazarded, and 
in answer, Bertie, smiling sadly, inclined 
his head as if the burden were too heavy 
for his neck. 

‘Well, better late nor never,” said Mr. 
Evering, equal to any occasion. ‘I don’t 
set much store by birthdays and such sort 
of things myself, but I hope youll live to 
see plenty of them, and have as much 
wealth as you want and health to enjoy it, 
and sense to make a good use of both.” 
Having delivered himself of which senti- 
ment, the builder took some coffee with a 
gulp, because it is not so easy a matter as 
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some persons might imagine to propose a 
toast at a moment's notice, with no one to 
cry ‘hear, hear,’ and rap on the table, and 
no tumbler of punch looming hopefully in 
the near future. 

“T am infinitely obliged to you, sir,” said 
Bertie, in lordly acknowledgment. He had 
a way of “ sirring ” his father, as an alder- 
man might “sir” an impudent street Arab, 
and the phrase proved about as effectual in 
the one case as in the other. 

After all, it is very disheartening to have 
to associate with an individual who will not 
be repressed. Mr. Evering could not be 
repressed, any more than he could be per- 
suaded by example to refrain, when helping 
himself to honey, from winding the amber 
liquid round and round his spoon, as if he 
were reeling cotton. 

“ We thought Bertie had great presents 
last birthday,” struck in Mrs. Evering at 
this juncture, “but he has got better this 
time : a dressing case and ten-pound note 
from Mrs. Backstraw, a morocco pocket 
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book and twosovereigns from his Aunt Susan, 
a gold pencil case from Mr. Symons, and Mr. 
Shakespeare’s plays from John Holmes.” 

“You might be the Prince of Wales, 
Bert,’ remarked his father, with grim 
facetiousness. ‘‘ I never had many presents 
offered to me, but you, of course, are a 
horse of another colour. Make your hay 
while the sun shines, my lad. It wont 
shine for ever.” 

‘*T do not exactly comprehend what the 
hay may be to which you are alluding,” said 
Bertie, languidly. 

“Why, Mrs. Backstraw—who else? In 
the natural course of things she can’t last 
much longer, poor old girl, and then you'll 
miss her ten-pound notes.” 

‘“‘ But she has made a will leaving every- 
thing she has to leave to her dear godson 
and grandnephew,” put in Mrs. Evering. 

** All she has to leave is not much,” re- 
torted that wet blanket, Mr. Abel Evering. 

“It is over three hundred a year, any 
way, rejoined his wife, smiling delightedly. 
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“Oh! ho! sits the wind in that quarter?” 
exclaimed the builder. ‘“ So you both 
thought,’ he went on, pushing his plate 
and cup away, and laying his folded arms 
on the table, “ Aunt Jane could make 
Bertie a rich man? Didn't I tell you years 
ago, Sally, when Mr. Backstraw died, that 
he left his widow only the use of his income 
for her life? Once she goes, James Back- 
straw takes every half-penny and down 
tumbles your son’s card castle, and there 
you are.” 

‘But if she makes a will ?—and she _ has 
made one.” 

‘““No will can set aside her husband’s, 
which is at Somerset House, where any one 
can see it for a shilling who feels a curiosity 
on the subject.” And having so spoken, 
Mr. Evering withdrew his arms from the 
table, brought back his cup, saucer, and 
plate from temporary banishment, and 
hastened to finish his breakfast, in thought- 
ful silence. 

Mrs. Evering did not speak, Bertie slowly 
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dissected a sardine, and it was a relief to all 
three when Mr. Evering found he must start. 

‘“ Never mind -him, Bertie,” said Mrs. 
Evering, in an eager whisper, almost before 
the door closed after her lord. ‘* Aunt 
Jane is not the woman to promise what she 
can't perform.” 

‘*T do not think she is,” answered Bertie, 
stifling an uneasy memory that a candid 
friend had stated his opinion to the effect, 
“Mrs. Backstraw was growing childish and 
needed someone to look after her.” 

‘“He only said what he did,” pursued 
Mrs. Evering, ‘‘ because it vexes him that 
you don’t take more to business.” 

A cold shudder ran down Bertie’s spine. 
If what his father stated were true, he 
would have to take altogether to business. 
There are things, however, too dreadful to 
be true, and this he felt was one of them. 

After that thrill of horror, Bertie re- 
covered himself, and decided his father had 
invented the whole story with a view of 
inducing him to “ stick to work.” 
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“It was too bad to try and spoil your 
holiday,” resumed Mrs. Evyering, as_ if 
Bertie’s life had not been one long holiday. 
“Don't trouble any more about it. Aunt 
Jane will make everthing safe for her boy 
—never fear.” 

What answer Aunt Jane’s boy would have 
made to this cheering assurance it is im- 
possible to conjecture, for at that instant 
Mr. Evering’s step was heard outside, and 
Mrs. Evering had but time to say, ‘“‘ Hush, 
here’s father,’ before father himself 
arrayed in full driving costume, loomed 
red and burly on the threshold. 

“T just turned back, Bert, to give you a 
bit of advice,” he began. ‘* If you are goin’ 
to Kempton, leave your money at home, 
and don’t be sportin’ too much watch and 
chain;” having uttered which words of 
wisdom the builder departed. 

Is it necessary to say Mr. Albert Evering 
did not follow his father’s advice? Rather, 
as knights of old set forth equipped in full 
armour, so this nineteenth-century young 
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man failed not to cumber himself with all 
the impedimenta of civilization. His watch 
and chain, charms and spade guinea were 
well in evidence. He wore two rings, one 
of which was lent by his mother,—in his 
left-hand waistcoat pocket his gold pencil- 
case lay in snug company with a few 
sovereigns, and in the inner breast pocket 
of his coat he placed the new morocco 
book, lined with a five and a ten-pound 
note. His pin was both expensive and 
elegant, and his whole appearance cal- 
culated to attract attention. 

So Mrs. Evering thought as she proudly 
watched him disappear in the distance. 
‘‘ Ah! it is not every day you see such a 
walk and carriage,’ she reflected. ‘‘ He 
might be a nobleman.” 

So he might, or anything else for that 
matter, only he was not, which made a 
good deal of difference. 

When he reached Mr. Percy Longley’s 
house he was surprised to behold that young 
gentleman standing on the door-step, dressed 
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in an old tweed suit, with no sign of expec- 
tant festivity on his face. 

‘* Why aren't you ready?” asked Bertie. 
‘We shan’t catch this train now.” 

‘““You can,’ was the answer. ‘“ I am not 
going, but I will walk with you to the 
station.” 

‘* Not going—how’s that ?” 

‘The governor and I had a sort of row 
over the matter last night. He said he did 
not lke the way I was getting on—that all 
play and no work brought a man to beggary, 
that he had not built up his business for 
me to pull down, and that I must either 
mend my habits or go elsewhere. You 
know he can be very nasty when he chooses. 
He did choose last night to pitch into me 
pretty strong. I got as angry as he did, so 
the upshot of the affair was that we both 
went to bed boiling with rage.” 

“Well,” inquired Bertie, wondering why 
fathers were so disagreeable. 

‘Well, after a while I cooled down, and 
as I cooled I saw that I had been wrong. 

N 
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There was reason in what he said, though 
he might have said it differently. One 
remark he made came back to me again and 
again—‘ It may be all very well for Bertie 
Evering to play the fool, as he is provided 
for, but what you have got to do is to earn 
your living and you shall earn it, or I'll 
know the reason why.” 

Once again young Evering felt the chill 
running down his spine. Was he provided 
for? Should he have to earn his living? 
What a dreadful phrase! What a terrible 
person Mr. Longley must be ! 

“The longer I thought,” proceeded 
Percy, ‘“‘ the more satisfied I felt my father 
was right, so 1 rose early and went into his 
office, and we made up our differences and 
are friends again. He met me more than 
half way. ‘Though his temper is a little 
quick, the governor is a real good sort.” 

Bertie did not answer but walked along 
like one in a dream. Mr. Longley was a 
master plumber. He comported himself 
as one having authority, he had men 
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under him who went when he told them 
and came when he bade them. He was 
more prosperous than Mr. Evering, senior, 
and he had no son beside Percy. 

If he thus tyrannised over that young 
man who, as a matter of course, would 
succeed to the business, what would he not 
say when he heard, as he might hear any 
day, there was that awful doubt about Mrs. 
Backstraw’s money. 

But no, Bertie could not, would not, felt 
he ought not to believe his father’s wild 
tale, which he must have invented to spoil 
a pleasant holiday, as nurses tell children 
stories about black men coming down 
chimneys and bogies and other horrors 
merely to curdle their young blood. 

As they were nearing the station they 
met Mr. Longley, who saluted Bertie with 
a ‘* Good-day, squire,” that seemed to the 
“‘ squire’s”’ mind deeply sarcastic. 

The whole world was turning upside 
down, he thought, all of a sudden. 


n—2Z 
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CHAPTER II. 
BERTIE PAYS HIS FOOTING. 


It was the bleakest of bleak days at 
Kempton. <A good east wind, with a touch 
of north in it to heighten the effect, swept 
across the Park, the pretty stream, and the 
Cowslip Paddock, where no cowslips, how- 
ever, were to be seen. Before blowing they 
had still all their growing to do. 

A very dreary day ; yet there were plenty 
of people on the ground—people who had 
come in private carriages and in drags—on 
foot and on horseback—who had run down 
by train, or chartered hansoms from town, 
or pressed the business cart into the service ; 
people who merely wanted to see the 
coursing, and people who only desired to bet 
and win. Cold though the weather was, a 
goodly number of ladies put in an ap- 
pearance—beautiful ladies many of them, 
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Bertie thought, and exquisitely dressed. 
Such velvets, such furs, such ravishing 
toilettes he had never before beheld; and 
many of the wearers looked kindly at him, 
or at least he thought they did, which served 
the same purpose. He was in the thick of 
this goodly company. The grandest stand 
he could pay for had not been too grand 
for him, About his own appearance he 
felt no misgiving. Nothing did he lack 
save a field glass, and that he fully deter- 
mined to purchase ere he visited Kempton 
again. 

Meanwhile he adopted quite wuncon- 
sciously the walk and manner of one who 
is the cynosure of all eyes, and who knows 
he is worthy of the distinction. The grey- 
hounds might receive some little attention, 
and no doubt did; but he felt he was the 
real centre of attraction. Fortified with a 
good luncheon, faultlessly dressed, quite 
above the height of Thames-side fashion, 
in his own opinion handsome as any hero 
of romance, was it any wonder that the 
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young man strove to adapt himself to his 
company and tried his best to imitate the 
easy nonchalance and graceful carelessness 
of those to the manner born? His father’s 
disagreeable words passed for the time from 
his memory. He was only conscious of a 
great exaltation, of a delightful excitement 
caused by breathing the pure, invigorating 
air of high hfe. 

Spite of the east wind he had found 
happiness. Fortunate Bertie Evering ! 

He was leaning in a studied attitude on 
the rails on the bottom of the Grand Stand, 
from which position he had seen some four 
or five courses, and was just looking at his 
card to learn the names of the next brace 
of dogs in the slips, when a very stylish- 
looking individual, whom he had previously 
noticed and set down as a regular tip-topper, 
advanced towards him, and said, with great 
politeness, in accents which proved he 
belonged to the very loftiest circles: 

‘Would you kindly lend me your card 
for a moment ?” 
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‘“ Certainly,” replied Bertie, delighted at 
being addressed by so fine a gentleman. 

“Thank you,” rejoined the stranger, 
taking the card with a courteous bow and 
smile. Then, speaking to a friend stand- 
ing by, he remarked, “I told you so; look 
here !” 

The gentleman did look, and the pair 
walked a few steps away from Bertie, 
conferring together apparently about the 
dogs. 

Just at that moment the greyhounds were 
slipped, and Bertie was intent on looking 
at the course, which chanced to be a very 
good one, when the stranger brought back 
his card, returning it with another gracious 
bow, and a courtly “Thank you; much 
obliged.” 

The young man’s heart beat fast with 
pleasure. It really was delightful to mix 
on such terms with the upper ten. 

Meantime the course was over, and the 
red flag hoisted showing the dog left in. 

“T will go where I can get a better view,” 
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thought Bertie ; and following the natural 
impulse that so often impels a man to seem 
conversant with matters about which he 
really knows next to nothing, he walked 
to the centre of the ring, with the intention 
of going on to the course. 

Before he could carry out this determina- 
tion, he felt a tap on the shoulder, and, 
turning round in surprise, beheld a strange 
gentleman quite as well dressed and stylish 
looking as his courteous friend, who, in a 
matter-of-fact, business-like way, said : 

‘“* lll take seven pounds off you.” 

‘“ What for?” asked Bertie, amazed, as 
well he might be. 

“Why you laid me seven to two,” 
answered the other, resentfully. 

“You are under a mistake,” said Bertie. 
‘‘T never made a bet in my life,” and he 
never had ; for the young man, though con- 
ceited, in the main was a good fellow, who 
tried to walk straight and avoid temptation 
and wrong doing. 

“Oh, yes, you did,” returned the other, 
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coolly. ‘‘ You laid me seven to two Pre- 
tender would win.” 

“‘T tell you, sir, you are under a mistake,” 
repeated Bertie, getting very hot and red. 
*“T never made a bet in my life, and I never 
set eyes on you before.” 

‘* And I tell you, sir,” retorted the other, 
“that you laid me seven to two on Pre- 
tender. You marked it on your card, so 
you may as well pay me at once. Youll 
have to pay me at last, you know!” 

By this time the disputants were the 
centre of an excited crowd, which grew 
larger every minute. 

‘“‘He is quite mistaken,” Bertie exclaimed, 
appealing to the audience rather than to 
his persecutor. “I never made a bet in 
my life. I never saw the gentleman before. 
and in proof of 
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I never marked my card ; 
this assertion he showed his card to an 
individual who was pressing close up to his 
side. 

‘Why, you young liar! here it is, plain 
enough—seven to two,” said the selected 
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champion, waving the card aloft, and at the 
same time raising a shout of ‘“‘ Welsher.” 

That sufficed. In one instant the poor 
lad became a mere butt for blows. He was 
knocked down, and as soon as he struggled 
to his feet was knocked down again. He 
was thumped, kicked, cursed, till 1t seemed 
to him that all the demons of hell were let 
loose that day at Kempton. The din of 
human voices were like the roar of a hurri- 
cane. Bertie fought as a man will fight for 
his hfe. Bruised and bleeding he staggered 
up constantly, and struck out right and left 
in blind fury, till the police, who had been 
lustily shouted for by both sides, arrived on 
the scene. 

Then the matter-of-fact gentleman who 
had said, ‘‘ Pll take seven pounds off you,” 
made this statement—‘ Policeman ; this 
man owes me seven pounds and refuses to 
pay. ‘Turn him out—he’s a ‘ Welsher.’” 

‘“T am not,” panted Bertie, who, by this 
time, had one eye closed, a swollen mouth, 
a cut right across his cheek, and his clothes 
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in ribbons. “I am an honest man. I've 
been cruelly used ; but if there’s justice in 
England—” 

“That's enough,” said Imperial Robert, 
armed with authority by her Most Gracious 
Majesty. ‘*‘ Out you come!’ and he seized 
hold of as much as was left of Bertie’s once 
immaculate collar. ‘“I know him quite 
well,’ he said, speaking to the collected 
gentlemen. ‘I’ve had my eye on him; 
it's not the first time he has tried this game’ 
Been waiting to see him get a hiding for 
months ;” and having finished this exhaus- 
tive indictment, he shifted his hand from 
Bertie’s collar, to his arm, which he dragged 
almost out of the socket, shoved him 
through the Grand Stand, the while one 
and another of the pleasant fraternity gave 
the unfortunate youth a punch or kick till 
they got to the steps, when a blow from 
behind almost threw him down the flight. 
Bertie’s last salutation from Kempton that 
day was at the park gates, where the police- 
man, giving his arm a final twist, dismissed 
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him with a caution not to show his face 
there again—and left the young man 
bruised, bleeding and penniless to pursue 
his homeward way as best he could, minus 
Russia-leather pocket-book, watch, chain, 
spade guinea, charms, pencil-case, bank 
notes, loose sovereigns, small silver, and 
even rings, which had been slipped off at a 
very early stage of the proceedings. Maimed 
and foot-sore, chilled and wretched, he 
limped along till he could limp no longer» 
and at last, with five good miles still stretch- 
ing between himself and Thames Side, 
dropped down by the way side, as he be- 
lieved, to die. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE END OF THE DAY. 


In very good spirits—for he had taken 
the order, not merely for Mr. Brenfell’s 
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lodge but also for a new range of stabling 
with coach-houses to match—Mr. Evering, 
senior, was driving home in the twilight of 
a winter afternoon, when the rakish mare 
shied at a human figure huddled all of a 
heap on the grass by the road side. 

‘* Wo-a—now—soh. No—gently my lass, 
gently does it,’ said the builder—taking a 
firm grip of the reins and setting his feet 
hard against the front of the cart, as ‘“‘my 
lass” evinced a wild tendency to bolt. 
For fifty yards it seemed a toss up which 
would gain the victory, but Mr. Evering 
having a strong wrist, and over thirty years 
experience of the ways and tempers of fast 
goers, soon persuaded the mare to adopt a 
more rational pace. 

When she did so, the driver’s thoughts 
resorted to that figure lying, what he 
mentally styled ‘‘so awk’ardly,’ by the 
way side. 

“1 think I'll have to go back and see 
what’s up,” he considered. “I shouldn't 
like to leave anybody behind me on the 
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road in want of help. Like as not he’s 
drunk, but it can do me no harm to know 
he’s not worse. What about the mare 
though ?—Hi! Bill,” he shouted to a man 
who at that moment came out of a public 
house he was passing, “I say—just jump 
in and come back with me up the road a 
bit,—there’s a fellow lying there and I 
don’t quite understand the look of him—he 
frightened the mare, and I don’t think she'd 
stand—anyhow it won't keep you five 
minutes, so come along.” 

Bill was in the trap before Mr. Evering 
had finished, and they rattled back to within 
a few yards of the spot, which the builder, 
as he informed his companion, had marked 
by an old oak tree. 

‘“T’ll get down and you hold the mare,” 
said Mr. Evering. The result of which speech 
was that they both got down, and Bill took 
his stand by the mare’s head, while his 
companion walked on till he came to the 
man, who had not changed his position, but 
still lay turned a little on one side, with his 
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legs doubled up, and his left arm thrown 
out over the turf, while his right hung down 
as if its owner had parted company with 
this world. 

Mr. Evering—though he did neglect his 
g’s and maltreated his h’s sadly—was the 
kindest creature possible. 

His heart was open to distress of all 
sorts. He could not bear to see an animal 
badly treated, or a child ill-used, or a 
woman in trouble, or a man with the wind 
and rain of misfortune driving in his face, 
and that lonely figure lying on the grass, 
without a soul to see to it, did seem to him 
a dreadful thing. 

Perhaps, somewhere, he had _ friends 
wondering where he was—or more terrible 
still, perhaps he had no friends to wonder. 
With a sort of awe, the builder stooped 
and touched the prostrate figure—took 
hold of his arm and knelt on the sward and 
felt the cold hand and listened for any 
sounds of breathing. 

Dusk was fast drawing its shadowy cur- 
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tain across every object, but to eyes 
accustomed to darkness the outline of that 
still figure was clear enough, and as he 
looked close, Mr. Evering thought he could 
discern evidences of foul play. 

Suddenly he rose and searched his coat 
pockets, then, not finding what he sought, 
he walked uncertainly towards Bill. 

““Have you a light?” he said. ‘ For 
God’s sake, have you a light ?” 

‘Ts he dead?” asked Bill, producing some 
vesuvians. 

‘“*T don't know—and I don’t like to put 
into words what I think. But if my son 
could be lying there, ragged and cold and 
stiff, 'd say he was—” 

In a trice, Bill had one of the lamps with 
which the cart was furnished, out of the 
socket, and put a match to the wick—quick 
as lightning he tied the mare to a gate 
close at hand—threw the reins over the top 
rail and knotted them—chained the wheel 
to the step—took the lamp in one hand, 
put the other under Mr. Evering’s elbow, 
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and so supported him to the strip of grass 
where the figure lay so horribly quiet, so 
uncomfortably huddled together. 

‘“* Now look,” he said; “it can’t be your 
son.” 

The rays of the lamp, which was just 
beginning to burn up, fell on a disfigured 
face—bruised and swollen, stained with 
blood, grimed with dirt—but still Bertie’s 
without doubt. 

The coat, trimmed so smartly, was rent 
and torn—his tie was gone—his shirt front 
in tatters, and himself——? 

‘““No, he ain't dead—but he’s very far 
gone,” said Bill, replying to Mr. Evering’s 
look of agonized enquiry. ‘“ He has been 
used cruel—and then the biting cold. Id 


ee 


best go and get help—or can we 


and then he stopped, for he could not tell 
whether all strength had left the father 
too. 

“T can lift him,” said the old man, who 
seemed to have aged twenty years in half 
the number of minutes. ‘Ah! my boy! 

0 
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Back the mare up close, Bill, she'll stand 
right enough now. Shift the seat and 
let down the tail board. Now give me 
a hand—are you ready?” and _ next 
minute the numbed, senseless, battered 
Bertie, who had left his home in such very 
different guise, was in the despised cart; 
his father holding him safe, in arms that 
trembled as though he too were perished 
with cold. 

Never thus had Bertie lain close to that 
honest heart since he was a little lad, the 
child of many hopes—and as the elder man 
drew his son closer and closer it seemed to 
him as if the intervening years, with their 
disappointment, anxiety, and mortification, 
were wiped out and that his real boy was 
come back to him—only to die. 

Bill had jumped up in front and seized 
the reins, but the mare did not occupy all 
his attention. 

‘* Take the rug, sir,” he said, briefly, hand- 
ing a sort of horse-cloth to the owner— 
“and wrap it well about him. Shall I 
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stop at the ‘Roebuck’ for a drop of 
brandy ?” 

‘““No,”’ answered Mr. Evering. “ We'll 
get him home.” With Bill behind and 
home before her, it was not long ere the 
mare was rattling up the main street of 
Thames Side. 

Arrived at the builder's house, Bill, who 
was a sort of free lance, ready to do any- 
thing, or to go anywhere and stop at any 
place, proved himself a very treasure. He 
took upon himself the ungrateful task of 
breaking to Mrs. Evering, the news of 
something being amiss—he helped to carry 
poor Bertie in and lay him on a great sofa 
drawn close beside the parlour fire—he it 
was who ran for the doctor and accompanied 
him back—he who fetched everything that 
was wanted—he who spread the news of 
what had happened far and wide in Thames 
Side, and who in consequence had finally to 
be detailed off on the special work of 
answering enquiries and keeping too-anxious 
enquirers from the door. 

o—2 
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For many a day he remained on the pre- 
mises, so that as he said, “If wanted he 
might be at hand.” Indeed, he remained 
for so many days that he is in Mr. Evering’s 
employment still. 

The easterly wind had blown for a couple 
of months, without intermission—save when 
the north took its turn, bringing with it 
a good downfall of snow. ‘There had been 
frost, there had been rain, there had been 
biting cold, there had been April showers, 
before Bertie, very thin and pale, with a 
scar across his cheek which he will carry with 
him to the grave, came down from his room 
again to face life. 

It was a different life from that he had 
looked out over on his twenty-second birth- 
day. 

Mrs. Backstraw was dead—and James 
Backstraw had taken possession. The card 
castle was level with the ground—but it 
was a man in his senses who surveyed the 
ruins instead of a foolish, conceited lad. 

From thenceforth he found no fault with 
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his father’s ways and manners, or the look 
of the old cart, or the appearance of the 
rakish mare. 

Never if he live to be as old as Mrs. Back- 
straw was when she died—leaving him a 
silver tea-service and some china which had 
been her mother’s, together with two hair 
brushes, some dismal silhouettes in black 
frames, a work-box and_ tea-caddy, and 
other personal effects of a lke nature— 
will the memory of that day at Kempton 
fade from his recollection. 

Foot-sore and weary, miserable at heart, 
chilled to the bone—often in dreams he 
retraces the long cold road which he 
travelled, to the point where he dropped by 
the wayside. But keener even than any of 
these recollections, is the sting that, till he 
was ill and in sorrow, till his strength had 
gone from him and he was weak as a little 
child, he never appreciated or really loved 
the father who was so fond of him. 

He will never forget the long nights when 
the parent he had despised, kept painful 
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vigil beside him, when he could not turn im 
bed, or moan, or sigh, or open his weary eye- 
lids without hearing the sound of a tender 
voice and seeing a red, kindly face bent over 
him. 

The young ladies of Thames Side do not 
think Bertie interesting now, for his good 
looks are gone, and he limps a little, but he is 
trying very hard to make up for lost time 
in the way of work, and oftener even than 
Mr. Evering he is to be seen driving the 
mare along the Middlesex roads in order 
to visit customers and see what the work- 
men are about. 

Not infrequently, also, Mr. Longley and 
Percy and Mr. Evering and Bertie make up 
a party and attend Kempton Races—less to 
see the dogs and horses than with the hope 
of meeting one or both of those engaging 
gentlemen who took such a fancy to Bertie 
on the occasion of his first visit. 

So far, they have not been so lucky as 
to encounter either, perhaps fortunately, 
since Mr. Evering, senior, intends, should 
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chance ever give him an opportunity, to take 
the law into his own hands. 

This intention has been communicated to 
Robert the magnificent, whom Bertie easily 
recognized—the policeman having been 
photographed on his brain during the affray. 

‘* Do you remember a young fellow being 
ousted here last Winter,” asked Mr. Longley, 
who constituted himself spokesman. ‘‘ You 
put him out.” 

‘* Yes,” Robert remembered. 

“Do you know who I am?” 

Robert could not say he did—whereupon 
Mr. Longley produced a business card and 
placed it in his hand—after which he asked 
if he knew Mr. Evering, with the same 
result. 

“Then you know less, I'll be bound, than 
any one of your own magistrates,” retorted 
Mr. Longley—* and I may tell you that the 
young fellow you said you had been keep- 
ing your eye on was Mr. Evering’s son, and 
that he never was at a race in his life 
before, that he fell among thieves here, and 
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that you helped them to rob, and mark him 
for life. There he stands, a mere wreck of 
what he was, all through the swell-mobs- 
men you were so civil to.” 

Robert surveyed the quartette—then 
thinking discretion the better part of valour 
—said, apologetically, ‘‘if he had made a 
mistake he was very sorry, but that anybody 
might be mistaken.” 

“T won't be mistaken if I come across 
your friend,” broke in Mr. Evering, ‘‘ you 
may take your oath of that—law or no law, 
1’ll mark him for life if I get a chance.” 

The builder carries a stout buckthorn 
stick, covered with a number of awkward 
knobs, calculated to lay a man low, so it is 
exceedingly to be hoped that he either may 
not meet his opponent at all, or else that 
the rencontre may fail to take place till time 
has somewhat dulled the edge of his resent- 
ment, since otherwise the law, which failed 
to intervene for Mr. Bertie, will have much, 
not of a pleasant kind, to say to Mr. Abel 
Evering, of Thames Side. 
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When I married my wife there was one 
thing I did not tell her. That would have 
been a matter of extremely little importance, 
if there had not also chanced to be some- 
thing I did tell her, which was, unfortunately, 
false. 

I cannot imagine why some people should 
think it necessary to utter the untruths they 
do upon occasion, any more than I can 
conceive why some other people consider 
themselves bound to speak the truth when 
no one wants to hear it. 

For instance, I am at a loss to account 
for having, of my own free will, told my 
wife that I had never loved another woman 
than herself, whilst all the time that old 
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story about Jane Kennedy, and the wreck 
the little jilt made of a youth not destitute 
of promise, was fresh in my memory—fresh 
though years had come and gone since then, 
and youth had long departed. 

There was no necessity for me to utter 
the falsehood ; she never troubled me with 
indiscreet questions; she took me, sweet 
soul, as I was—not as I had been—and 
smiled contently when I told her she was 
dearer to me than anyone in the whole 
world. But I could not help remembering ; 
and, either to exorcise that fiend recol- 
lection, or to assure myself the old mad 
passion had been a romance, a folly, a 
fiction, which would not bear comparison 
with the affection I felt for her, I must 
needs volunteer that ridiculous statement, 
and declare I had never loved any other 
woman. 

Though the memory was very present 
still, the, love had died long before. In 
ten years one can bury many things ; 
and rather more than ten years had 
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elapsed since I looked in the face of my 
faithless mistress. And yet I could re- 
member eyery detail of feature, form, 
gesture. The tones of her voice rang clear 
in my ears as they had done in the happy 
time departed. 

It was in the prime of youth I loved Jane 
Kennedy. I knew her well: I had known 
her for a long time, as time counts at two- 
and-twenty—known her since I was an 
awkward hobbledehoy, and she a remark- 
ably unpleasant young person in short 
frocks, and wearing her hair cropped all 
round like a boy. 

She had always called me “ Alf,” and I 
had always called her “Jane,” and so we 
always called each other to the end. Jack’s 
bean never sprang to maturity with half 
such rapidity as did her beauty. The charm 
of that beauty has never faded out of my 
memory. When I am old and grey-haired, 
it will not, I know, grow dim with my 
failing sight. It will stay, spite of all that 
followed—spite of the change, and the 
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shame, and the sorrow, sufficient, one would 
have thought, to blot out the fair vision— 
as the recollection of some lovely bit of 
scenery, beheld in another land under 
different skies, remains with us like a 
framed sunbeam when November mists le 
thick over London, and December snows 
have covered up everything which once 
made greenness on the earth. 

We were none of us rich in those days, 
though we had wealthy relations; and we 
were not fashionable, though we had friends 
who aspired to be so considered. We were 
gentlefolk nevertheless, I fancy, and I 
know we were all very happy and merry 
when we met in the Summer and at Yule- 
tide under the roof of old Squire Martyn, 
who owned Forest Grange. 

In the fine weather we had picnics in 
the woods that stretched away in the dis- 
tance. At Christmas we gathered round 
the wood fire and listened to the Squire’s 
medieval stories, or the quainter memories 
his wife recalled from the experiences of 
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her girlhood. And we had, Summer and 
;Winter, dancing in the long, low, drawing- 
room—dancing, and singing, and playing; 
and whether she were dancing or singing 
or playing, sitting silent or talking merrily, 
my darling seemed to me the fairest of 
the fair. 

We were none of us related to Squire 
Martyn; but he had known our mothers or 
our fathers, or both, and he loved to gather 
young faces about him; and thus it came 
to pass to all of us boys and girls—boys 
entermg manhood, girls passing on to 
womanhood—the Grange seemed more a 
home than our own stricter homes ever 
seemed. 

As for Jane, she was an orphan who had 
a vast number of relatives, with one or 
other of whom she was always on a visit. 
Her ostensible abode was with a twentieth 
cousin twice removed; but between them 
there existed such a lively feeling of de- 
testation, that Miss Kennedy generally 
expressed herself delighted when Jane 
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received an invitation to spend a few days 
with any other of her friends or connections ; 
whilst Jane, on her part, sang a very loud 
song of thanksgiving when she and the 
‘old cat,’ as she irreverently called her 
cousin, bade each other a temporary “‘ good- 
bye.” 

There was no house at which she visited 
from which my angel came away empty- 
handed; and as a natural consequence, she 
was always prettily dressed and rather over- 
laid with ornament and jewellery; but if 
she had put rings in her nose and jewels 
in her lips, she would still have seemed to 
me the most beautiful creature that ever 
lived. 

She could do anything, that Jane of 
mine—not very well perhaps, but with a 
certain way of her own, which made people 
think her way better than any other ever 
imagined. 

Florry Harrison was a more accomplished 
pianiste than she ; and yet we all liked the 
little airs, the short pieces, the rattling 
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galops, the graceful waltzes Jane played for 
us more than the elaborate sonatas Florence 
had at the tips of her fingers. 

It was the same when she danced, when 
she walked, when she rode, when she talked. 
She had no specialty except her loveliness ; 
but still she could do everything, as I have 
said before, and her pretty intuitions were 
superior to all knowledge. 

In no sense of the word was she a flirt; 
but she accepted love and admiration as her 
right. She accepted mine, at any rate; and 
one day, one blissful day in August, we 
were engaged—I twenty-two, she sweet 
seventeen. I can see her now, standing 
beside the fantastic fountain, overshadowed 
by a weeping willow—see the shifting 
shadows coming and going over her lovely 
face—see the coils of brown hair deftly 
twined round the inlaid comb—see_ the 
tender colour in her cheeks, and the lashes 
downcast over her beautiful eyes—while 
she toyed with the ring I had just slipped 
on her finger. 
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She was mine—for the time at least. 
Time, which has taken so much else away, 
brings that back to me while I write— 
brings it as the sea carries back our 
drowned dead, and lays the corpse of what 
once was instinct with grace and life on 
the sands at our feet. 

That night Jane took Mrs. Martyn into 
her confidence, and I took Florence. 

‘Wish me joy, Florry,” I said. ‘Jane 
and I are engaged.” 

“‘T am very sorry to hear it, Alf,” she 
answered, and walked out of the room. 

I followed her. 

“Florry, you must tell me what you 
mean, I began, severely. 

“What do you mean by talking about 
marrying?” she retorted. 

“T never talked about marrying,” I 
rephed. ‘Jane is willing to wait for me 
for years ; and I shall go out now into the 
world and make my fortune, and then come 
back and " 

“Find her married to somebody else,” 
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interrupted Florence. ‘‘My poor boy! I 
hope you will make your fortune, and come 
back to us rich and prosperous ; but Jane 
won't wait for you—Jane won't wait for any- 
body. She is fooling you now.” 

“You never liked her,’ I said, a little 
bitterly. 

“T always lked her,” she answered ; 
“but I do not love her. Perhaps if I were 
aman I might. Being only a woman, I am 
sorry for you, Alf.” 

“7 asked you to wish me joy,” I retorted- 
‘*T do not want your pity.” 

* Still you will stand in need of it some 
day,’ was her reply. 

Which was all really very hard to bear, 
seeing I could not for a moment imagine 
Florry jealous. She had been engaged to 
Tom ever since babyhood. ‘They had burnt 
their nuts together at Hallowe'en, kissed 
each other under the mistletoe from the 
earliest period—been little man and wife 
from the time they could toddle across the 
lawn together—little lovers never married. 
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Ah! Florence—my friend, my sister—in 
the fair garden of your life there is a grave, 
the grass of which your love will keep 
green while you live; and yet, spite of the 
woman who was false and the man who 
died, we can both of us talk of the old days 
departed without tears; for fate has been 
kind to both—kinder than one at least of 
us deserved. 

I shall never get to the end of my story 
if I keep sauntering along the shrubbery 
walks and garden paths of Forest Grange. 

It all came to pass as Florence had 
prophesied. Before I could even complete 
my arrangements for going abroad to win 
a fortune for her, my love had proved 
faithless. Before I left England she was 
married to a man “ full of riches!” 

‘‘She has got all she ever wanted now, 
Alf,” wrote Florence. ‘* You had better 
forget her.” 

IY could not do that—we can never for- 
get. I shall never forget my first, fair, 
false love till I forget my own identity. 
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The wound had been, and the wound was, 
and that scar will remain with me to the 
end. 

Abroad, fortune did not accompany me. 
I was reckless when I touched a foreign 
shore, and good luck did not care for such 
companionship as mine. At all events, it 
and I did not travel together, though men 
apparently even less desirable than I fell in 
with it. 

For as long a term as Jacob served Laban 
for Rachel, I served various men for fortune, 
and with a like result. Then I, wasted 
with fever, weak from poor living, tired out 
with non-success, turned my face to the 
wall, and vowed that if God would only 
grant me sufficient health to see once more 
the fields and the hills of my native land, 
I would dedicate whatever of life might 
still be in store for me to His service, 
by seeking myself, and teaching others to 
seek, the One Good time holds for those 
created for eternity. 

This is not a tale of adventure or 
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stirring incident, or I might pause to 
relate how and by what means I found 
myself, worn to a shadow, with only the 
turn of a scale between me and death, 
lying on the deck of a homeward-bound 
ship. When I could rouse myself suffi- 
ciently to consider my future, I wondered 
where I should go when I touched 
land. My own home was broken up 
utterly. Forest Grange had passed away 
to another branch of the Martyn family. 
Tom had died sword in hand, as he would 
have wished; but, as he would not have 
wished, Florry was left unprovided for. 
The news of his death had stricken down 
his father, who, never dreaming of such 
a calamity, had failed to make a will, 
and so the old place was in the possession 
of strangers, and there could be no wel- 
come, as of yore, there again for me for 
ever. 

My own uncle I knew was dead also, Sir 
Alfred Neville, of Norpoint Castle. He 
might have done something for me, for the 
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sake of his younger brother, my father ; but 
upon his sons I had no claim. Their way 
and mine had in youth always lain apart as 
that of the sun and earth, except that they 
gladdened me with no sunshine. 

In my extremity—turned loose first in 
Liverpool and then in London—lI thought 
I would go to my uncle's solicitors. Out of 
respect for the memory of a good client 
they might, | imagined, find some employ- 
ment for his nephew. 

The cabman put me down at the door of 
their office. I was haggard and uncouth- 
looking, no doubt, and the clerks stared at 
me; but when I gave them my name they 
stared at each other—then one hurried in 
to his principal with the tidings, as I im- 
agined, that a wild bushman requested an 
audience. 

I was still so weak that I felt glad to seat 
myself on the nearest chair. Would they 
help me? I marvelled would they try to 
get me employment ?—would they— 

‘‘God bless me, Sir Alfred! Have you 
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come home at last?” were the words which 
restored me to a consciousness of where I 
was. ‘ Welcome back to England. Where 
have you been hiding for the last two 
years? Holmes, run for a doctor!” 

Then there ensued a_ blank—I had 
fainted. 


* *% * * * 


It was all true—I was—I am Sir Alfred 
Neville. But I did not forget my vow. 
Straightway, after once I understood how 
it came to pass I was a baronet, with many 
thousands a-year of rent-roll, 1 began to 
prepare myself for the Church. I did not 
know whether I could preach; but I knew 
that out of the depth of my own trouble I 
could teach, and I meant to do so. 

Whilst engaged in this work, I met with 
the girl who has been the guiding star 
of my life—met, loved, proposed, and told 
her that falsehood mentioned in the first 
paragraph of my story. 

And then we married, and—were happy. 
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Well—not quite. From the time of my 
marriage I longed for a son to inherit the 
title—for children to brighten and gladden 
my home—with a longing which I now 
recognise to be quite as sinful as that with 
which a poor man wishes for riches, or a 
plain woman laments her lack of admirers ; 
and when no heir seemed likely to come— 
when no heiress arrived instead—I grew 
moody, and thought that now, as formerly, 
the desire of my heart was going to be kept 
from me. 

I tried to hide the extent of my grief 
from my wife, but failed to do so. She 
knew I wanted a child, and we had none, 
and that I was discontented. 

Nevertheless, she still turned a sweet face 
to Heaven and myself. Oh, wife! dear 
wife! when I remember your sweet 
patience through all that weary time, I 
fancy one may still receive angels in one’s 
home all unknowing, and talk to them 
unawares. 

Amongst the friends we were ever de- 
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lighted to welcome was Florence Harrison, 
by this time living an independent life, and 
earning an independent living. I used 
sometimes to look at her in utter amaze- 
ment. 

Through the long years, I had made no 
name—gained no sufficient income. By no 
genius or industry of my own I was at last 
placed out of the reach of want ; while she, 
by dint of hard work, had gained for her- 
self wealth and position. It seemed to me 
wonderful, and it seemed more wonderful 
still to my wife, who often marvelled how I 
could have known Florence in her uncle’s 
home and failed to love her. 

She said this one day before Florence, 
innocently and simply; but I felt that I 
coloured to the roots of my hair as I 
answered, hastily : 

““ Ah! Grace, Tom had got too far the 
start of me.” 

“And somebody else the start of me, Alf,” 
retorted Florence. ‘* Please don’t forget that 
part of the story.” 
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‘“‘ She is only jesting, Grace,” I said ; and 
then Florence began to understand the 
position, and held her peace. 

An hour afterwards came Florence to me 
in the Green Walk, as one specially beauti- 
ful avenue at Norpoint is called. She put 
her hand through my arm and looking up 
in my face, said, “ Alf, how is it Grace 
does not know?” 

For all answer I turned away my head. 

“ You ought to tell her now,” went on 
my wise and faithful friend. 

“TI cannot,” I answered ; “‘ it would break 
her heart.” 

‘* Nonsense,’ retorted Florence. ‘‘ Grace 
is no simpleton. She is not so unreasonable 
as to suppose you could have had a pre- 
science of meeting her sufficiently strong to 
keep you from falling in love with a pretty 
orl.” 

‘Tt is not that,” I confessed ; and then 
I explained to my companion what it was. 

She listened in silence, and then repeated, 
““ Nevertheless, you should tell her, Alf. 
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Jane may turn up again at any time, and be 
quite sure she will not be the one to keep 
your old relations secret.” 

Before many months had passed away, 
Florence’s prediction was fulfilled. 

Jane wrote to me herself. What a strange 
feeling the sight of that once familiar 
scrawl stirred within me! She dated her 
letter from a seaport only some seven miles 
distant. Quite by accident, she said, she 
had learnt that the present owner of 
Norpoint was her old friend Alfred Neville, 
whom she used to meet at Forest Grange. 
She was ill—dying. Her husband, after 
squandering all his money, had deserted 
her and the children. Would I come and 
see her—she wanted to beg my forgiveness 
—if I knew how desolate and unhappy she 
was, I could not refuse her request. 

The same post brought to me a note 
from Florence. 

‘“‘T hear Jane Waverner is in your neigh- 
bourhood, and that she has been making 
inquiries about you. If she write asking 
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you to go to her, do not consent. Alfred, 
my dear old friend, I know her better than 
you ever could. All she really wants is 
money, and if you must give her that, let 
it reach her through me. Forgive me if I 
seem officious, but I love your wife—and— 
you are right—I never did love Jane, 
though I would fain serve her for love of 
the dead and gone.” 

I answered this letter stiffly—‘‘ Mrs. 
Waverner has not asked me for any money,” 
I said ; “‘ she wishes to see me because she 
is dying, and I cannot refuse a dying 
woman’s request.” 

To this Florence replied, “Take your 
wife with you; no one but a woman can 
protect you from Jane.” 

What I said in answer was—nothing ; | 
took no notice of the letter, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Already I had been over to 
Seamouth, and failed to see Jane. 

With some difficulty I found her house. 
It was situated in a poor part of the town. 
When I knocked, the door was not opened 
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for a long time, but I could hear a curious 
sound, as of something being dragged along 
the hall, and a good deal of whispering and 
talking in a subdued tone. 

At length a child came to answer my 
questions, a child with Jane’s own eyes, and 
hair, and voice. 

‘* You cannot see mamma,” she said, in 
reply to my inquiries. ‘‘This is one of 
mammas bad days; mamma is very ill 
indeed ; mamma won't see any clergyman.” 

“But, my dear,” I returned, ‘ your 
mamma herself wrote, and asked me to 
come and see her. I have ridden a long 
distance in order to do so, and e 

‘““ My mamma is too ill to see anybody 
now, persisted the tiny creature. 

I took out a card, and giving it to her, 
said, “‘ 1 will call again at the same hour 
to-morrow, and trust your mamma will be 
able to see me then. What is your name, 
my child ?” I added. 

“Little Jane,” she answered with a 
flattered smile, her mother’s smile. 
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From a neighbour I learned the name of 
the doctor who was attending Mrs. Waver- 
ner. He was a brusque, vulgar, clever 
man, who came to the point with sufficient 
directness. 

‘There was no hope for his patient,” he 
said ; “she might linger on for six months, 
or be dead in one—but die she must—there 
was no doubt about the matter. If she 
were to be deprived of things she had been 
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accustomed to,’ he went on,“ the end 
would be more rapid, of course; but ten 
thousand a year could not save her now.” 

Next day, when I called, I saw her. As 
ever, she was dressed prettily; and I can 
honestly say, if she had been beautiful in 
her fair girlhood, she seemed to me ten 
times more beautiful as a wife and mother. 

She seemed so lovely and so loveable, so 
lonely, and yet so brave, that before I took 
my departure she had resumed her old 
ascendency over me. 

One day, when I had ridden over to 
Seamouth, according to my _ frequent 
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practice, I was met at the corner of the 
street leading to Mrs. Waverner’s house by 
a lady, who held out her hand to stop my 
course. 

‘Don’t go there just yet, Sir Alfred,” 
she said, with a certain indignation in her 
voice; ‘** this is one of Mrs. Waverner’s 
very bad afternoons, and you will not be 
admitted—better turn back with me, I have 
something to tell you.”’ 

‘“ How you startled me, Florence,’ I 
answered; ‘‘ where on earth have you 
sprung from ?” 

‘“‘T have been here nearly a week,” was the 
reply, “trying to see Mrs. Waverner, but I 
never succeeded until to-day. I came down 
from London determined to know what is 
really the matter with her, and I know 
now.” 

“Tt is a simple enough and common 
enough ‘matter —death!” I answered, 
gravely. 

‘‘T am not at all sure it is death,” she 
said ; “ but I mean to speak to her 
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doctor on the subject. Will you come with 
me ?” 

We found the doctor—a bachelor by the 
way—at home and disengaged. After the 
first commonplaces had been uttered, my 
companion plunged into the business which 
brought her to him. 

“J have known Mrs. Wavyerner all my 
life,” she said, ‘and I want you to tell me 
straightforwardly if you think it possible for 
me or any other of her friends to save her 
from herself.” 

“Oh, you have found that out, then!” 
he remarked, shifting from one foot to the 
other, and looking at Miss Harrison with a 
quizzical sort of expression, which made me 
desire to knock him down. 

‘‘T have found out the cause of her ill- 
health,” was the reply. 

“ Pardon me for being so rude as to con- 
radict a lady,” he said, “but you have 
done nothing of the sort; it is quite pos- 
sible Mrs. Waverner’s habit—shall we call 
it ~-may have accelerated the progress of 
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her malady, but it is certainly not the 
cause of it.” 

“Can we not save her from herself ?” 
repeated Florence, earnestly. 

“T really do not see how you can,” he 
answered. ‘If she continue to take stimu- 
lants she will die, and if she discontinue 
taking them she will die, probably all the 
sooner. You cannot shut her up in an 
asylum ——” 

Hitherto I had sat listening in silence, 
stupefied with surprise and horror—now I 
interrupted his even flow of language, the 
coolness of which maddened me. 

“Do you mean to say,” I began, ‘ that 


? 


Mrs. Waverner is 

“We won't call it by an ugly name,” he 
suggested, as I hesitated. ‘*‘ Mrs. Waverner 
is unable sometimes to see her friends. 
Yes,” he went on, more gravely, “ there 
cannot be the slightest doubt on that point. 
I believe, Sir Alfred, you have given 
Homing, the wine merchant here, orders to 
send in anything Mrs. Waverner may require, 
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and charge the goods to you. When you 
receive his bill I fancy the amount will be 
rather a surprise.” 

I rose to go, feeling faint and heart-sick. 
Florence said never a word as we paced 
the uneven pavements side by side. 

‘“* How I hate that man!” I exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘ How I longed to kick him !” 

“Oh! Alf,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 warned 
you not to go and see her. I had no idea 
of this then, but felt harm must come 
of it.” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

‘* T shall stay with her,” was the answer ; 
‘“‘ for the sake of ‘old times ’ I won't leave 
her to herself now.” 

That evening, when dinner was over and 
the servants had left the room, Grace came 
close beside me, and laying her hand on my 
shoulder, said : 

*¢ Alfred, I am afraid you found that poor 
lady at Seamouth worse to-day, is it not 
sot” 

I could not answer: I was so astonished 
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at her knowledge that I could not make 
any comment upon it. 

‘““ My dearest,” she went on, ‘I know you 
only kept me in ignorance of this matter 
from a feeling of kindness; but you made a 
mistake. ‘The world will talk; and so I 
mean to go and see her myself to-morrow.” 

“You must not, Grace,” I said, vehe- 
mently. 

‘““T must,” she answered, quite quietly, 
but very decidedly. ‘“‘ I cannot allow wrong 
motives to be attributed to you, when it lies 
in my power to prove the falsehood of all 
such idle tittle-tattle.” 

Innocent as I was, in intention as in fact, 
I had no heart to ask her what the tittle- 
tattle was. JI began to understand pretty 
well what the world had said, and what any 
other woman than my wife might well have 
believed. 


* * * * * 


Florence alone was with Mrs. Waverner 
when she died, and I did not know till 
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years afterwards that she had left a message 
for me, solemnly putting it asa charge upon 
my former love, that I should adopt her 
boy. 

That injunction Florence kept to herself. 
‘She had caused you misery enough while 
living,” explained my friend, long subse- 
quently, “‘and I did not mean that her boy 
should cause you misery after she was dead 
—though had I known that you intended 
to adopt Jane, I might have considered the 
boy the least evil of the two.” 


* * * * * 


Muchas both my wife and I grew to love 
little Jane, bringing her to Norpoint was 
a fatal mistake. 

Tongues wagged then fast enough, I 
warrant. There was no sin in the Deca- 
logue of which I had not been guilty. My 
wife was represented as a poor deluded 
creature. It was said I had been the cause 
of Mr. Waverner’s separation from his wife; 
that remorse had driven her to habits of 
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intemperance; that habits of intemperance 
caused her death; that little Jane was— 
well, I need not repeat any more of the 
gossip. It is over now, though it was hard 
to bear at the time. When I went into the 
pulpit, people rose and left the church ; 
when we asked friends to our house, the 
invitations were refused ; when I met those 
who should have known better, their greet- 
ing was of the ‘coldest. I lived it down, 
however. What is there one cannot live 
down with the help of such a wife as 
mine ? 

But all this only made me the fonder of 
little Jane. Had she been my daughter a 
hundred times over, I could not have loved 
her more than was the case. I planned out 
her future. She should have every gift and 
grace her mother possessed, with one grace 
in addition her mother lacked—for the 
child had a heart; she was loving, un- 
selfish, and docile. 

My wife was as fond of her as any woman 
ever can be of another woman’s offspring. 
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She crept into all our hearts. There was 
not a creature about the castle, from Mrs. 
Smith, the housekeeper, to the stable- 
helpers, who did not love the creature. 
“‘ She is like a glint of sunshine!” said the 
old woman at the lodge. If only for her 
exceeding loveliness, little Jane was noted 
all round and about Norpoint. 

But it was to end. ‘The blow was struck 
from an enexpected quarter. Richard 
Waverners lawyer came to me with in- 
structions to take the child away and send 
her to America, where her father then was ; 
a lady he knew was coming over, and little 
Jane was to journey back with her. ‘ He 
could not imagine,” he said, ‘ by what right 
I had ever taken possession of his daugh- 
ter,’ so peremptorily, and not over civilly, 
he demanded her to be restored to him. 
He sent money for her outfit—nothing was 
to be accepted from me; and he expressly 
stated his commands that I should not see 
her off. 

‘But J shall see her off,” said my wife, 
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decidedly. And as the lawyer had no in- 
structions to prevent her doing so, she 
went down, in dreadful weather, to Liver- 
pool, to bid good-bye to little Jane. 

The particulars of that parting I never 
heard. I only knew that woman and child 
were almost broken-hearted over it. I 
knew also Grace wrotea letter to Richard 
Waverner about little Jane, which touched 
his heart and filled it with sincere con- 
trition. 

It was in the Winter all this hap- 
pened, and wild storms raged about our 
coast after the child set sail. My wife 
grew pale with anxiety for her safety. I 
knew she prayed for her preservation from 
all evil on sea and on land, as she might 
have prayed for the safety of a child of her 
own. I knew whatever little jealousy ever 
lay hidden in her heart had departed utterly, 
and that she mourned bitterly for the tiny 
creature thus cruelly cast adrift. 

She could not rest at night. When she 
fell asleep, she woke in a fright. Once I 
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remember she started up with a_ wild 
scream, and then, after a moment or so, 
saying, ‘I have had such a dreadful dream, 
Alfred!” rose and sat by her dressing- 
room fire till daybreak. 

I asked the dear soul repeatedly to tell 
me the dream which had occasioned her so 
much alarm, but she steadily refused. At 
last, wearied by my importunity, she put a 
sealed packet in my hand, and said: 

‘*T have written down the dream; but do 
not open the envelope for a month.” 

Before the month expired, news came to 
us that little Jane was dead. When I read 
the letter it seemed to me that my heart 
broke. To this hour I never hear the wind 
howling, and the rain beating, without a 
shuddering memory of the wild lullaby that 
hushed the child to her last sleep. 

That proved the drop of overflowing in 
my cup, and [ had not sufficient mental 
strength to bear up against it. I fell intoa 
state of utter lassitude, indifference, and 
selfish despondency, from which, after a long 
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time, I came slowly back into a better frame 
of mind, as one returns to health after a 
wasting fever. 

The change in my wife’s appearance first, 
I think, wrought my cure. She was but a 
shadow of her former self. She watched 
me about with wistful, sorrowful eyes. How 
could it but hurt her to see how hopelessly, 
sinfully, I mourned over the death of a 
child not mine nor hers, how I nourished 
feelings of implacable hatred against 
Richard Waverner ! All at once it occurred 
to me that perhaps I was going to lose Grace 
also—that possibly, seeing how thankless I 
was for his manifold mercies, the Almighty 
meant to withdraw them from me one by one. 

After many days the full sense of my 
wickedness and ingratitude came upon me, 
and I spoke : 

“Grace, I have sinned—and I repent. 
Dear as little Jane was to me, she was never 
one-hundredth part so dear as you.” 

Then she came to my arms and wept 
silently. 
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“T may tell you something now that I 
have been wanting to speak of for a long 
time,” she said at last, wiping away her 
tears : “can you guess what it is ?” 

“Not that you are going to be taken from 
me, Grace! For God’s sake, don’t tell me 
that.” 

“No,” she answered, softly ; “‘ but that at 
last God is going to give us a child of our 
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own. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A less attractive town than Ballyquay 
could probably not be found in the three 
kingdoms. Situated, as all the world doubt- 
less is aware, in the great county of Donegal, 
much nearer the Ennishorn Mountains than 
Muckish, it stands not “‘ with back to Great 
Britain and face to the West,” but with 
back turned uncompromisingly on the rest 
of Ireland and face to the North Pole. 

It has a fine outlook over some thousands 
of miles of ocean, without even a light- 
house to mar the effect of distance, and 
possesses that which is of much more im- 
portance to its inhabitants than any sea 
vyiew—a substantial stone quay and shel- 
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tered harbour, where vessels of two hun- 
dred tons can ride at anchor, the like of 
which might be sought for many a long mile 
along that wild coast, and sought in vain. 

Everything is white at Ballyquay—the 
quay, the gravel,and the houses. ‘There are 
no trees, because trees will not thrive in the 
teeth of such howling winds as are wont to 
hold high revel there. A few blades of 
grass may be seen thrusting themselves up 
between the stones, but as the stones are 
round and shift under each passing foot- 
step, the grass has a very hard struggle for 
life. There are no wild flowers, except at 
rare intervals a clump or two of sea-pink 
growing where the land and the shore 
touch ; but as a compensation for all else 
that may be wanting, Ballyquay has the 
finest air in the world. 

When strangers arrive, their first thought, 
after taking one comprehensive and dis- 
heartened look around, is to ascertain the 
time when a return mail car is due, so as 
to hurry back whence they came, with all 
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convenient speed; but day after day and 
week after week pass only to find them 
still lingering by the ocean; and when at 
length they are forced to depart, it is with 
the full conviction they will never feel so 
well and buoyant and happy again till they 
arrive at Ballyquay once more. 

Kven at the present day Ballyquay is by 
no means what could be called an over- 
grown town. 

There may be twenty good private houses, 
mostly detached, fronting the Grand Espla- 
nade that runs for nearly a mile along the 
sea, 

A cold bare-looking, many-windowed 
hotel faces the quay. More inland stands 
the original town, which consists of three 
wide streets and several narrow lanes. In 
the latter are to be found the small tene- 
ments, with what auctioneers would call 
“no elevation,” which form the rank and 
file of an Irish town. In the former, a few 
shops, a Presbyterian meeting-house, an 
old hotel, patronised chiefly by anglers, 
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commercial travellers, and others who, from 
any cause, have occasion to visit Ballyquay 
frequently. 

More inland still are the parish church 
and Roman Catholic chapel, both sur- 
rounded by bog and heather; but the 
visitor who cares to pursue the roads lead- 
ing to church and chapel further up the 
rising ground which backs the town, will 
find himself rewarded by glimpses of wild 
and lovely scenery—lakes sparkling in the 
sun, farms green as emeralds set in the 
midst of grey rocks and barren moor, hills 
and valleys, mountains and defiles—a glori- 
ous land, though one where food has to be 
literally wrested from Mother Earth, who, 
in Donegal, is not inclined to give her chil- 
dren bread. 

At some not remote future period, a rail- 
road will be cut to Ballyquay, and the little 
town become famous. Meantime, save for 
a dozen new houses built along the modern 
Esplanade, a branch bank, and the cold-look- 
ing hotel previously mentioned, the place 
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does not look very different from what it 
did five years after the great famine of 1846, 
when the stoutest hearts might well have 
failed them for fear, had they realised 
starvation and pestilence were but the pre- 
cursors of worse troubles to come. 

About half-way along the present Espla- 
nade, which was then but a rough cart track, 
there stood jutting out beyond the line of 
frontage, a good-sized shed, which, before 
the famine, had been utilised by an enter- 
prising Glasgow dealer as a _ store for 
potatoes, oatmeal, bacon, and any other 
articles he could export or import with 
advantage. 

When, however, such a condition of affairs 
arrives that there is nothing to export, and 
no money to buy anything which may be 
imported, trade languishes. 

Concurrently with the famine, trade lan- 
guished at Ballyquay. Mr. M’Cracken, the 
Glasgow dealer, being a shrewd individual, 
seeing all chance of profit stopped for an 
indefinite period, came to an arrangement 
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with his landlord, Mr. Deamer, shut up his 
store and departed. No one else proving 
equally enterprismg—or, rather, everyone 
else evincing an amazing amount of common- 
sense—the agent was glad to let the edifice 
for a mere trifle, and thus it chanced that a 
certain cold Winter found Mr. M’Cracken’s 
former store tenanted, as indeed it had been 
tenanted for two years, by an old man and 
his donkey. 

The old man’s name was Peter Craig, and 
he called his donkey Tom. 

Craig made his home in what had been 
the warehouse. Tom munched his hay in 
the counting-house, while the cart he drew 
found shelter in an outer office, where much 
business had been transacted and a great 
deal of bad language spoken and heard. 
For there the country folk, once upon a 
time, tried to drive very hard bargains with 
Mr. MCracken’s manager, and there the 
manager, strong in possession of what he 
called ‘‘the coin,” usually won the day. 

But all that good period of prosperity 
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was gone by, and from week’s end to week’s 
end no voice broke the silence of the for- 
merly busy place, save when Peter spoke to 
his donkey or to a vision which he some- 
times thought he saw. 

As regards human companionship the 
poor old fellow had none. He was alone 
in Ireland. Two living sons were in 
America, and a dead wife and child lay in 
a quiet graveyard ten miles from Ballyquay. 
No other kith or kin, not a soul belonging 
to him—poor as even in that land of poverty 
a man could well be! 

He never made merry—heaven save the 
mark !—in any neighbour’s house, neither 
did he ever ask any neighbour to make 
merry with him. He had enough to do to 
keep the wolf from the door to think of 
pleasure, even if he had been inclined to it, 
and his heart was full of such _ bitter 
memories that he did not feel that life 
could ever seem aught but a very solemn 
thing to him for the future. 

Yet, though grave, he was not morose 
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or desponding, and toiled on contentedly, 
strong in the belief that whatever fortune 
it might please God to send was the right 
fortune. 

‘Praise Him for this grand shelter,” he 
would reverently say when the glowing 
turf fire lit up the rough dresser, with its 
display of old and cracked crockery-ware— 
all set out “best face to London ’’—and 
revealed the rest of his furniture, two 
chairs, a round wooden table, a_ three- 
legged stool, a pair of bellows, a few cook- 
ing utensils, a red curtain drawn across the 
six panes of glass which formed the win- 
dow, a four-post bedstead, upholstered in 
blue and white check and covered with a 
patchwork quilt, and a clothes horse, which, 
when some old sacks were thrown over it, 
formed a “fine screen ”’ from the wind. 

The floor was of earth, beaten hard, the 
walls rough and bare; but what do externals 
matter if the eye which beholds them be 
satisfied and the mind which considered them 
grateful ? 
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And Peter was grateful. Many a man he 
knew as industrious and as well-to-do as him- 
self had not, when swept away from all old 
landmarks by the famine, powerful and re- 
lentless as any flood, been drifted into such 
a safe haven. The roadside, the workhouse, 
the pauper’s grave proved the last refuge of 
most. Some few hundred thousand found 
work and homes in America; but of those 
who could not go to America, what man 
shall ever surely tell the fate ? 

Craig was in possession of a snug farm 
when the blight appeared. He had money 
in the bank, a horse and cart, and pigs and 
cows; but it was not long ere he had to 
part with first one thing and then another 
in order to stave off the inevitable end 
which came at last. 

Everything was against him; the down- 
hill journey once commenced, the pace 
grows more rapid day by day. ‘To begin 
with, he had not much of a reserve, but 
even that he could not keep for himself. 

He could not. One of a people amongst 
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whom, whatever their faults, selfishness 1s 
almost unknown—with whom charity is a 
religion—how was it possible for him to 
turn hollow-cheeked, wild-eved, famine- 
stricken creatures from his door empty? 
No! The handful of meal, the battered 
penny, the few sods for a fire, the fervent 
‘“* God help you,” never failed while Peter 
Craig had meal, or penny, or turf stack. 

True, it was not much he had to give, but 
we know how heavy such seeming trifles 
will weigh in the scales of eternity. 

At that time there was great talk about 
a new land of promise, called America, a 
name which has since become mightily 
familiar to Irishmen of all ranks and classes. 
Then it was not so familiar, but the enchant- 
ment which hung round it proved none the 
less on that account. ‘Those who could and 
would work, it was said, had but to get 
there to be prosperous, happy, and respected. 
The only difficulty in the way of all these 
good things was to get there, and many 
never succeeded in their endeavours because 
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the passage-money was to them as hard to 
raise as it would be for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to pay off the National Debt. 

Craig’s elder son, however, was among 
the fortunate minority. He went out and 
sent enough money back to enable his 
brother to join him. 

He also set sail for the land of promise, 
and his last words were, “I'll not be parted 
long from you, father. Il work hard to 
make enough to pay the passage for you 
and mother to come to us. Ye will come, 
won't ye?” 

Peter answered that they would, but a 
mightier than Peter intervened. Mrs. Craig 
sickened, and, after a long illness, died. 
For her there was no America, or for Peter 
either. He was a prematurely old, broken 
man. 

‘What for would I go to a strange 
country now 2” he wrote. ‘I'll just content 
myself here for the rest of my time, and be 
laid beside her that’s gone.” 

So far he had held on to his farm, but at 
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last he was forced to give it up. His land- 
lord could not be accounted a hard man, 
but the times had tried him, like everyone 
else. Craig’s rent was two years in arrear, 
and not a farthing remained in the bank. 
Land cannot be cropped without seed, or 
tilled lacking labour, and both seed and 
labour cost money, which Craig had not. 

He did not wait to be turned out of his 
holding. He went; and the few articles he 
owned not being worth ten shillings he was 
permitted to take them and Tom and Tom’s 
cartlet to that house beside the wide 
Atlantic, where Mr. M’Cracken had once 
driven a prosperous trade, and where Peter 
Craig hoped to “ make off a living.” 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a cold, raw winter’s morning ; 
there had been a slight fall of snow over- 
night, which lay on the ground waiting for 
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more; the north wind was whistling be- 
tween its teeth a low, ominous tune; the 
sky looked grey and lowering; the air was 
bitter, when Peter Craig opened his door 
and looked away straight to the Pole. 

He did not think about the view, grand 
though it was, for his mind felt troubled. 
He had ‘“ made off a living,” but it was 
getting a poorer living each day. He and 
Tom were growing older, and somehow 
able to earn less, and though his sons 
sent what they could, the help did not 
reach him regularly. In their last letter 
they said he might expect to receive an 
order in a fortnight, and now five weeks 
had passed and there was no remittance. 

Matters were very hard with him that 
morning, but they had been very hard before 
and still came right. Itis always the darkest 
hour before dawn, and, turning back into 
his house, Peter felt as if the dawn must be 
very nigh at hand. 

He did not light a fire, because when a 
man feels no desire to shave, and has neither 
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tea nor coffee, nor any sort of food to 
prepare, fire seems a superfluity. Peter 
was going out also; he had a job over the 
hills which would bring him in a trifle, and 
there was nothing to delay his departure 
except swallowing a mouthful of breakfast. 
Tom had eaten up his last morsel of hay, 
and stood ready harnessed with many an 
old bit of rope knotted together. His 
master backed him into the little cart, 
tied up the traces with some twine, and 
then went indoors for a piece of Indian 
meal bread that he knew lay on the 
shelf. It was the only scrap of food 
in the house, yet Craig could not finish 
it. He broke off a corner and offered 
it to Tom, but the donkey decidedly re- 
fused it. 

“ Ah, ye rogue,” said Craig. ‘ Nothing 
will serve ye but white bread, or at the 
worst oat-cake. Well, maybe we'll contrive 
to get ye a bite of a loaf to-night. I’ve only 
to put on my coat and then we can start.” 
This was the way he talked to the dumb 
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brute, who seemed after a fashion to under- 
stand what was said. 

Man and donkey had lived so long alone 
together that it would have been strange if 
no comprehension existed between them. 

‘“* Now well be going,” cried Peter, in as 
cheerful a voice as he could muster, closing 
the door while he spoke. There was no need 
to lock it—the possession of nothing con- 
fers an important feeling of independence 
when one’s lot is cast even amongst an ab- 
solutely honest population. 

The donkey moved slowly on, and the 
man walked beside him. Craig was tall 
and large-boned, and the rough frieze coat 
he wore gave his figure an_ artificial 
appearance of bulk his worn, hard-featured 
face belied. ‘Tom was small, and seemed 
to grow smaller each time his master 
harnessed him: indeed, Peter did not much 
care to pat the poor creature, the bones lay 
so near the skin. 

Such as they were, however, they pursued 
their way along the cart track, now the 
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present Esplanade, up the main road lead- 
ing from the quay to the town, till they 
arrived at a cross-street, where, in front of 
a mongrel sort of shop, Craig, with a ‘“‘ woa, 
Tom,” brought the donkey to a stand. 

The shop was a double one, separated 
only by a door, and it belonged to a certain 
Mr. Hagarty, who dispensed whisky on the 
right-hand side of the premises; while his 
wife on the left sold almost every imagin- 
able article in the way of oil and butter- 
man’s goods, as well as grocery. Bread, 
moreover, could be had there, and Mrs. 
Hagarty further presided over the Ballyquay 
Post Office. Letters were only delivered in 
the town proper. Everyone who resided 
outside a certain very small radius had to 
send for what fate might have provided, 
and many a missive was to be seen stuck 
against the glass in Mrs. Hagarty’s window 
among glass bottles, filled with lozenges, 
comfits, barley-sugar, and various other deli- 
cacies, which caused the mouths of the 
Ballyquay children to water. 
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Craig went into the grocery department, 
his stick, with which he could never find it 
in his heart to strike Tom, held as a useless 
ornament. It was the roughest shop 
imaginable, paved with bricks, the counter 
of plain deal, the walls whitewashed, the 
rafters bare, yet the Hagartys did a good 
business, and had plenty of money in the 
bank. 

There was also a baby on view in the 
shop. In one corner near the turf fire 
stood what might be called a day cradle, 
since it was only used to lay the (time 
being) infant in during working hours. 

The Hagartys owned two cradles, which 
had come to them as heirlooms. 

“That’s a cold morning, Mrs. Hagarty,” 
said Craig, looming big and tall against 
the counter. ‘“ I’m glad to see you home 
again.” 

“Thank you kindly, Mr. Craig; and, in- 
deed, I was never better pleased than to be 
back in Ballyquay. I have not been away 
more than three weeks this very day, and 
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yet it seemed to me like three months ; and 
what can I get for you?” 

“T just called to ask if there was a letter for 
me,” answered Peter, shyly. He had called 
on the same errand so often lately he began 
to feel ashamed of his own persistence. 

Mrs. Hagarty looked among her sweet- 
stuff and turned over all the correspondence 
exhibited in the window. Very carefully 
she examined each address, while Peter 
watched the proceedings with an anxious 
face. 

‘There is none for you this time, Mr. 
Craig,” said Mrs. Hagarty at last. 

‘When will the next post be in from 
America t” asked Craig. 

"Deed, I'm not rightly sure,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Father Freeling is the one knows 
best about that.” 

There was a pause ; then Craig, gathering 
himself together, prepared to depart. 

“Tm going over the hill,” he observed, 
as a sort of afterthought ; ‘can I take any 
message for you ?” 
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“Tf I'd known ten minutes ago, you 
might have left my sister’s box for her ; but 
I gave it to Jim Kennan, as he said he would 
be passing the door.” 

Craig checked a sigh. Jim was young 
and strong, earning regular wages, and 
there was no harm in wishing the few 
pence attached to that box had come toa 
man who wanted money far more than 
Kennan. 

“We've got on the wrong side of good 
luck to-day, I’m thinking, Tom, my man,” 
said the poor old fellow to his donkey, 
as they resumed their journey. “But I 
mustn’t talk like that, and maybe one of 
the boys ill. ‘They'd never ‘ 

“Have you heard the news?” said a 
voice at this instant, which prevented Craig 


from finishing his muttered conjecture. 

‘What news?” he asked, turning to- 
wards the speaker. 

‘That Mrs. Deamer is coming home to- 
day.” 

«Ay? after all this time ?” 
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‘She thinks she ought to spend her 
money in the place she gets it from. It'll 
be a sore trouble to her going back to the 
house husband and son were carried out of 
in one day.” 

“It will be so. They say she’s greatly 
changed—that her hair’s grey and her eyes 
dim. I mind her hair dark as a raven’s 
wing and her eyes as black as sloes. You 
never saw her, did you?” 

‘“‘T never set eyes on her.” 

“There was not a prettier or better lady 
betwixt this and Dublin, and many a poor 
body’s heart will rejoice to know she’s back 
at Fairy Hill. She used to have the 
sweetest laugh. It minded me of a lot of 
spring birds all smging together. God help 
her! I’m thinking there is not much of a 
laugh left in her now.” 

“It was a great trial,’ agreed Craig, and 
he went on his way with a heart full of pity 
for the lonely woman death had left deso- 
late—who was poor in the midst of plenty 
and more solitary even than himself. 
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“ There’s mostly something to fret about,” 
he considered—a truism he immediately 
supplemented with, ‘but there’s always 
something to be thankful for.” 

To outward view, what had this gaunt old 
fellow, whose youth and prosperity were left 
so far behind, to be thankful for? Just that 
which a rich man might envy and many a 
king lacks, for the power of being happy can- 
not be bought by money or conferred by rank. 

Master and donkey trudged up the hill, 
and for a little way down the descent lead- 
ing to a pleasant valley which lay beyond. 
There he had a few things to move fora 
man who was “ flitting.” 

He asked for water for the “ beast,” but 
Tom would not drink, so his bit being taken 
out he was left to nibble such herbage as he 
could find. Tom did not nibble, however, 
though Craig was unaware of the fact. He 
stood still where he was left, looking 
straight before him, with no speculation in 
his eye, a patient, willing, half-starved old 
donkey. 
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When he and his master had finished 
their work, the woman who should have 
settled with them said: “Tim will be in 
town to-morrow and pay you, Mr. Craig.” 

Mr. Craig had been right in tellmg ‘Tom 
they had got that day on the wrong side of 
good luck. 

It was growmg dark when donkey and 
owner started to return home. How long 
the road seemed—how weary the way— 
the old donkey feeble and spent, the older 
man faint and empty. Peter tried to 
speak to his dumb companion, but the 
sound of his own voice frightened him. It 
was not his own, which he had been 
wont to hear, but a hollow, changed voice, 
that might have belonged to. some broken- 
down and hopeless creature. Never before 
had he so longed for the sight of his home ; 
to see the ruddy glow of the peat fire, to 
hear the music of the great Atlantic, to feel 
safe inside those kindly walls, safe and 
sheltered, free to forget his cares for a space. 
Like his predecessor, who flourished many 
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years ago, he walked, so as not to distress 
his donkey, and thus they finally arrived at 
Ballyquay, where once again they passed 
the grocery shop and walked into the public 
house. 

** Will ye let me have an armful of hay?” 
he asked. ‘ll pay ye when I get paid 
myself, to-morrow, likely.” 

Poor Craig, he would not have asked 
credit for his own needs, but the ‘brute 
beast ” could not altogether fast. 

‘As much as you want. Here, Ned, fill 
a sack and put it on Mr. Craig's cart. It is 
a nasty night, Peter ; a glass of whisky will 
do you no harm.” 

“Thank ye kindly,” was the answer, “ but 
don't fill one forme. I used to be able to 
take half a glass with any man, but I can’t 
now—no, I can’t now.” 

Mr. Hagarty, struck by something in the 
old man’s tone, looked at him curiously for 
a moment. His wife had told him about 
Craig’s anxiety concerning the American 
letter, and added that she thought he had 
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‘failed greatly of late.” “There was a 
letter came for him the day I left home,” 
she went on, ‘but I’m afraid what he 
wanted was not in it;” and for this reason 
that repetition of “I can’t now” sounded 
to the publican almost pathetic. ‘“‘ Is there 
nothing else, then, we can put up for ye?” 
he asked, full of a vague impression help 
was wanted, and great desire to help if he 
could. ‘* Ye know ye can have what ye like 
here, and pay when ye please,” which was 
certainly most liberal. 

‘*T am obliged, but I need nothing more,” 
answered Craig, with a certain stiffness. 
He felt he could starve, but he knew he 
could not endure anyone to think he was 
starving. In all countries there live such 
people, and sure am I that in that wild and 
desolate land, where Atlantic waves sing 
the children’s lullaby, and the storm king 
rides in his might, could be found hundreds, 
who, like Peter Craig, would rather die 
than beg. 

Ned put the hay in the little cart. “It’s 
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tuning up for a storm, it’s my notion,” he 
remarked, as Craig came out to Tom’s 
head. 

Ay, it looks that way,” answered Peter ; 
and then he and the donkey took the home- 
ward road. 

As they drew near the shore, Peter heard 
the dull roar as if of distant cannon, which, 
on that awful coast, heralds an approaching 
hurricane. 

For twenty-four hours that artillery 
practice precedes the tempest, and well did 
Craig know its sound. 

As he and Tom plodded along the rough 
cart track he heard a noise as if of the 
cannon of Waterloo. 

‘Now God help all women who have 
sons, lovers, husbands at sea this night,” 
he said, solemnly, and then he came to his 
own door. 

It did not take long to unharness Tom 
and lead him to his stable, or to push the 
cart into the outer office, or to open his 
own door and grope his way to the fire, 
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and kindle a blaze on the hearth. When 
he had done all this, he drew water for the 
donkey and set it before him, at the same 
time placing some hay in the rough box 
which served for a manger. 

‘Fill yourself, boy,” said Craig, ‘* We’re 
now all safe and sound, with plenty for you 
to eat over to-morrow, meadow hay as good 
as ever I smelled. Come lad.” 

But the lad would not come or fill himself, 
and when Craig laid a persuading hand on 
his neck he found the animal was shivering 
like someone in ague. 

‘* Ah, Tom, dear, and it’s starved with the 
cold ye are,” he exclaimed. ‘Poor old 
chap, come and have an air of the grand 
fire I've made up. My good Tom, my fine 
brave Tom,” and thus discoursing he led 
the donkey to the hearth, where, after 
stupidly blinking at the blaze for a moment, 
the animal sank wearily to its knees, and 
then slowly, like some stiff old man, lay 
down and stretched out its legs that had 
travelled so many a long mile. 
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‘Ah! poor boy, you're getting fond of a 
bit of heat, like your master,” said Craig ; 
‘‘just lie there at your ease.” Tom, nothing 
loth, lay there, but certainly not at his ease, 
for he was trembling and shaking all over. 

“Jt was cruel cold out there to-day, 
wasn t it?” observed Peter, and the donkey, 
as if in answer, shivered exceedingly. 

“Well, just content yourself,” went on 
the old man; * you needn't stir all night, 
and you've no call to go out to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER [II. 


It was quite still in the cottage when 
Craig bethought him that he would look 
whether a handful of meal were left in the 
barrel, or a morsel of bread on the shelf. 

No; as he believed, the barrel was empty 
and the shelf bare. 

“T can do well enough,” said the old 
man. ‘Thanks be to God, there is hay for 
Tom,” and he was crossing the bare floor 
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when his door opened, and a gentleman 
came in. 

The stranger was well clad, and not 
unpleasant to look at, yet a ghost would 
have appalled Craig less. 

‘What a glorious fire you have,” said the 
new-comer, advancing to the hearth, and 
holding first one hand and then the other 
to the glowing peat. 

“Ay, it’s a brave fire,” answered Craig, 
not knowing what he uttered. 
’ went on the 
gentleman, ‘‘ but you were out. You have 
the rent ready, I hope.” 


“T looked in a while ago,’ 


‘No, sir; but I’m expecting money every 
day.” 

‘*So you were six weeks ago. ‘There is 
more than a year due. I have been very 
patient, but you'll have to make up the 
money by twelve o'clock to-morrow or 
else r 

What, sir?” 

‘Give up possession. I can let this place 
for much more than you pay,” and he 
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turned towards the door with an easy swing- 
ing gait, as if he had said the pleasantest 
thing in the world, and was going out 
into the night when old Craig stopped 
him. 

“ For God’s sake, sir,” he began. 

‘*“ Now, now, my good fellow, that will do. 
We understand all about that. Twelve 
o'clock to-morrow.” With which clincher 
he pushed Craig gently on one side and 
departed. 

The old man stood for a couple of minutes 
like one dazed, wringing his hands in abject 
despair. Then he seized his hat and rushed 
out into the night. 

A keen wind stirred his scant grey hair, 
and drove a salt rime on his cheek, but Cra‘g 
did not feel the bitter blast or misty spray. 
There was a storm in his heart which would 
have drowned the noise of a fiercer tempest 
than ever raged and raved along that terrible 
coast. He had left home with one idea 
which sufficed to carry him on through 
darkness and biting cold, past the large 
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houses, beyond the quay, up the road lead- 
ing to the town. 

‘“* Lord, grant,” he muttered over and over 
again. Soul and body were too numb with 
misery to permit of his finishing the prayer, 
but He who made him knew the words his 
lips failed to articulate. On for another 
mile through the cold and the darkness, on 
with that storm which never lulled, sweep- 
ing madly through his heart, losing memory 
now and again, staggering at times as 
though drunk, feeling a horrible faintness, 
for, save that scrap of bread, he had not 
broken his fast for twenty-four hours; the 
old man held grimly to his task till he stood 
at the hall door of Fairy Hill and gave one 
loud single knock which echoed through the 
house. 

‘‘ Could I have speech with the mistress ?” 
he asked. 

‘*T’ll see,” was the reply. ‘Sit down off 
your feet a minute.” 

But Craig did not sit. He stood as in a 
sort of dream, seeing the hall and yet not 
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perceiving it ; looking at the furniture, but 
taking no heed of a single article the while 
Mrs. Deamer was asking : 

*¢ And who is this Craig, Jane ?” 

‘“* He is a decent old fellow, mem, as ever 
lived, and the world has been very sore 
against him. Do see him, mem. He looks 
im some great trouble, and he is breaking 
up fast. I see a wonderful change in 
him.” 

Mrs. Deamer left her tea, a comfortable 
chair and warm fire, and passed into the 
hall, where Craig stood awaiting his sen- 
tence. 

When he saw her he tried to speak, but 
could not. He could only stand looking 
with eyes of misery at the sweet woman, 
who said in a low voice, like the faint chime 
of bells, “ You wished to seeme?” ‘Twice 
Craig essayed to answer, and twice no word 
passed his lips. 

Mrs. Deamer saw he was struggling for 
speech—saw some mortal trouble was keep- 
ing him dumb. 
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“What can I do for you ?” she asked. 
“Tf it is in my power to help you, I will.” 

Then all at once the string of his tongue 
was loosed, and he poured forth the misery 
that had been pent up within him. 

Without break, without pause, in one im- 
pulsive sentence the gaunt old man told the 
tale of his sorrows. He who had never 
begged before begged then—for time. He 
would pay her honestly if—if she would 
wait a little while for her money. He did 
not say anything against the agent. He 
did not inveigh against fate. He did not 
make mention of his age, or his losses, or 
his loneliness. He only prayed for time. 

‘Tt has been home to me, mem,” he said, 
in that rugged Northern accent which holds 
such power for pathos in its very harshness, 
‘‘and if youll let me stop you'll not bea 
penny the loser. Oh! mem, will you? A 
pound, may be, isn’t very much to you to 
he out of, but it is as bad as thousands to 
me till my sons send the order they've 
promised. I never kneeled before but to 
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my God, but I do kneel now to pray that 
you won't turn me out without a roof over 
my head—me and the dumb beast, too—- 
that has nobody besides.” And the poor 
old fellow fell at her feet, and raised his 
clasped hands in an agony of entreaty, while 
the tears streamed down cheeks that were 
furrowed by care, and worn by privation. 

“My poor man! my poor man!” cried 
Mrs. Deamer, inexpressibly shocked, trying 
to steady her own voice, ‘‘ you shall not be 
turned out of your house. Dorise. I can- 
not bear to see you kneeling to me. You 
may go home quite happy.” 

“Do you say I might stop ?” he faltered 
The reaction was so great he could scarce 
believe his ears, and he had no power to 
cease sobbing. 

“Of course, you shall stop. Now sit 
down for a little while, and try to compose 
yourself.” 

“ What'll I say to ye, mem? what can I 
say to ye 2” he asked, covering his face with 
his hands and weeping hysterically. 
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‘Why, nothing,’ she replied. “I am 
very glad to be able to helpyou. Presently 
you must go into the kitchen and have a 
cup of tea; you look ill and tired.” 

“T couldn't touch bite or sup,” he 
answered, huskily. ‘I want nothing but 
words,’ and he stopped as if about to 
break down again, then went on bravely, 
“J want words to thank you, but they 
won t come.” 

“Do have a cup of tea; | am sure one 
would do you good.” 

“It is you, mem, who have done me all 
the good in the world, and I want nothing 
more, thank you kindly, but to be alone 
with my God, that I may praise His name 
and ask Him to bless you.” 

With a humble gesture of deep gratitude 
he was moving to the door, when Mrs. 
Deamer stopped him. 

“You are quite without money. Let me 
lend you a trifle till your son’s remittance 
arrives.” 

It was characteristic of her that, speaking 
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even in haste, she said lend, not give, but 
she knew enough of such men as Craig 
to be well aware that, in the one case, her 
offer might be accepted, and in the other 
prove an offence. 

“You can pay me at your convenience,” 
she went on, seeing that he hesitated. 
“You had better take a pound,” and she 
opened a little case, in which many a crisp 
note lay snug. 

“Vd be dreaming I was robbed and 
murdered if [Vd as much as that in the 
house,” Craig answered, with a smile—such 
a smile, so wan, so feeble, it haunted Mrs. 
Deamer’s memory for many a long day— 
“but if you'd give me a bit of white bread, 
I'd like well to have it for Tom.” 

“Who is Tom?” she asked. 

“ Just my donkey, mem, but he has as 
much sense as many a Christian.” 

The fire had burnt low by the time Craig 
reached home, and that vision he so often 
saw seemed to his fancy to come out of the 
shadows and meet him. 
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“We'll do yet, Jane, my woman,” he 
said. “Oh, but that is the lovely lady! 
and see what she gave me for Tom. My 
boy, you haven’t stirred far since I went 
away. 

He broke off a piece of bread and offered 
it to the donkey, which made no effort to 
take it, only opened one eye and looked 
wearily at his master. 

“Well, [ll leave it beside you—you've 
quit trembling, I see ; that’s right,” and he 
made up the fire, drew the stool close be- 
side the hearth, sat down with his back 
against the wall—for chimney piece there 
was none—and, without intending to do so, 
fell off to sleep. Within the cottage was 
utter quiet, without, the thunder of the 
sea. 


After three weeks’ absence, Mrs. Hagarty, 
feeling that her shop required a thorough 
cleaning, sent for Moggy Stewart to come 
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early on the following morning in order to 
“ridd things up.” 

Moggy was not a fascinating-looking 
person. She always, by preference, went 
about barefooted, and Sunday and week- 
days wore a coloured handkerchief tied over 
her head; but she was a capital worker, and 
having been refreshed with a cup of tea and 
a pipe, proceeded to turn everything upside 
down. Amongst other matters, she took 
the straw out of the day cradle, and carried 
it in her apron to the pigsty. As she 
threw it over she caught sight of something 
white, and, boldly going in among a number 
of porkers, rescued a letter from destruc- 
tion. 

“JT found this in the child’s cradle,” 
Moggie said, handing her find to Mrs. 
Hagarty. ‘I don’t know if it’s any good.” 

The postmistress took the letter, which 
was adorned with a large red seal, turned 
it over, and then cried out : 

“ How did this come in the cradle?” 

The little nurse-girl’s face showed that 

tT—2 
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she knew, but without waiting to administer 
to her more than a stinging box on the ear, 
Mrs. Hagarty opened the door of communi- 
cation into the spirit shop, and _ called 
“William.” 

“What do you want?” asked her hus- 
band, who was going out at the moment. 

“Look here at what Moggie has found in 
the cradle.” 

“« Is it a letter ?” 

‘“‘It is so, and the one that came for Peter 
Craig the morning I left, and that he has 
never had. [ll kill that little huzzy, I will.” 

Hagarty took the letter. ‘It’s torn, 
you see,” he said. 

‘““T wonder there’s a bit of it together ; 
she has given it to the baby to play with— 
of all the mischievous, useless——” 

‘The best thing I can do is to take the 
letter to Craig and tell him the truth,” said 
Hagarty, cutting short his wife's tirade ; 
“Tam going as far as the quay, anyway.” 

When he reached Craig’s house he lifted 
the latch without ceremony and went in. 
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The red curtain was still drawn across 
the window, and he could not at first see 
anything very distinctly. 

“ Hello, Peter,” he shouted, ‘you are 
having your sleep out this morning. Wake 
up, man, I’ve a letter for you.” 

Then he began to discern objects more 
clearly, and saw the old man sitting on the 
stool, and the donkey lying before the fire, 
which had burnt itself to white powder. 

Something in the silence struck him. 
He made one stride to the window and tore 
aside the curtain. Then the cold daylight 
streaming into the room showed that the 
donkey lay stiff, with a piece of bread 
beside him, and that Craig was dead, too, 
with a smile on his lips. 
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